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We want to send you this free Drawlet Pen 
because we know that it will convince you of 
its merits far more quickly than the most persuasive words. As 
soon as you try it you'll know why Drawlet Pens have earned 
a reputation for improving the work of everyone from the 
beginner to the most advanced professional. 
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When you try it... try it on the toughest sort of job. See for 
yourself how the adjustable Nickel-silver reservoir can be raised 
or lowered for thick or thin fluid... or for easy cleaning... 
See for yourself how it pushes back into perfect alignment. 
Send for it now while you are thinking about it. A penny 
postal card will do the trick. 
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Here’s a book that is worth many times 
its cost. You'll find it invaluable in your 
teaching. 66 pages packed with lettering 
styles, ideas and practical suggestions. 





WE KNOW EACH TUBE IS 


Exactly like the last, 
Exactly like the next! 


Because of Constant Testing, You Can Depend on 
Devoe Color’s Uniformity ! 


OT a batch of Devoe Colors escapes the scrutiny of an expert on 
colors. And skilled eyes and hands are supplemented by the 
scientific accuracy of precision laboratory tests. 


This accounts for the unusual uniformity in Devoe Colors— 
uniformity not alone of tint but of texture, brilliance and durability. 


Though Devoe Colors excel in strength, smooth-flowing action 
and ease of application, their cost is surprisingly attractive. 








Read What Famous Artists Say 


about Devoe Colors: 
GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by 


thorough research, lead competitors in the 
development of oil and water colors.” 
LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe has devel- 
oped oil and water colors as fine as any in 
the world.” 

McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe chemists 
have developed oil and water colors com- 
parable with any that can be had—at any 
price.” 
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Devoe also makes Fine 
Artists’ Brushes 


Expert craftsmen, with the pick of 
the world’s highest quality Russian 
sable, fashion Devoe Artists’ 
Brushes. They endow their handi- 
work with unusual resilience, cor- 
rect taper, and proper snap. You'll 
like Devoe Brushes. Try them. Get 
an assortment today. 
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Courtesy of Mr. Frank Crowninshield 


Ae one can took at 

this exquisite drawing by 

Dablo Sicasso and fail to te 
impressed by the possitilities of 
the pencil aés an artistic medium 
in the hands of a master. 
Magnificent modelling has 
achieved a remarhatle solidity 
and 3-dimensional quality for 
the figure. Contrast this with the 


delicacy and tracery of the dra te. 


Norld-famed Venus pencils, in their I7 gradations of black, from 
the ultra-black 6B to the delicate gray 9H, provide the present day artist 
and student with a palette of amazing range. Experiment with Venus 
and explore the infinite variety in these smooth flowing pencils with their 


strong colloidal* lead. *Exclusive with Venus—Colloidal Process U.S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 
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A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Competitions 


Where to Exhibit 





Industrial Design Contest 
Museum of Modern Art 


The Museum of Modern Art, announces two design 
competitions for home furnishings. 

Competition I is open to any resident of the 
United States except employees of the Museum. 
All entries must be postmarked no later than mid- 
night Saturday, January 11, 1941, and must be sub- 
mitted anonymously as directed in the program of 
rules and conditions for the competition. This com- 
petition is divided into nine categories; the winning 
designer in each category will receive an offer from 
a manufacturer to enter into a contract for the 
production of the winner’s designs selected by the 
jury. Such contract will provide for payment of 
royalties or fees to the designer at the usual rates. 

Competition II is open to any resident of the 
twenty other American republics of Mexico, South 
and Central America and the West Indies. All 
entries must be submitted anonymously and must 
reach the Museum not later than January 15, 1941. 
Each competitor is required to submit original 
drawings for a few pieces of furniture such as 
might be used in a living room, a dining room, a 
bedroom or an outdoor area. Winners will receive 
a round trip ticket to New York and $1,000 for 
expenses during a three or four months’ stay. At 
least three such awards will be made, and if sufh- 
cient ability is found through the competition, the 
jury may double the number of awards. 

Entry blanks and printed program of rules and 
conditions will be mailed upon written request to: 
Eliot F. Noyes, Director, Department of Indus- 
trial Design, The Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53 Street, New York City. 


National Poster Competition 
Under the auspices of 
The William Allen White Committee 


A National Poster Competition with cash awards 
amounting to $500, open to any American citizen, 
is being sponsored by the Woman’s Division of the 
William Allen White Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies. First prize, $250, ten addi- 
tional prizes up to $100. 

Purpose—To secure posters designed to dramatize 
the Committee’s objectives and to crystallize and 
unify the thinking of volunteers working in its 670 
local chapters throughout the United States. 

Subject Matter—Any pictorial idea which will 
awaken public opinion to the need for all possible 
material aid to Great Britain as America’s first line 
of defense. 

Any medium may be used. Posters should be 
submitted unframed. They must be on a_ board 
21”x33”—-sufficiently firm to stand upright. 

Entries must be in the office of the Committee 
chapter sponsoring the competition in your Zone not 
later than 8 p. m. on November 4, 1940. The ten 
winning posters in each of the nine Zones will be 
sent to New York City for judging by a National 
Jury of Awards, during the week of November 25th. 

National Jury—Peggy Bacon, Lester Beall, Eliott 
Noyes, Henry Varnum Poor, Forbes Watson. 

For entry blank and complete information write: 
National Poster Competition, William Allen White 
Committee, 8 West 40 Street, New York City. 


Reed Art Contest for Women 


A contest for designing an illustrative Cover is being 
conducted by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Open to women 18 to 30 years. Closes 
Feb. 15, 1941. Prizes: $50 and 3 Honorable Men- 
tions. For complete information write: General Fed. 
Headquarters, 1734 N Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Baltimore to El Paso 
Mar. 1, ’41-Sept. 1, ’42 
Southern Printmakers Society 

Sixth Rotary 


Open to all graphic artists. Dues $3.00 per year. 
Registration must be made before Jan. Ist to receive 
Arthur Wm. Heintzelman’s presentation print for 
1941. For information write to: Frank Hartley 
Anderson, Secretary, Mt. Airy, Georgia. 


East Orange, N. J.—Mar. 1-31 


N. J. Water Color and Sculpture Soc. 
2nd Annual Exhibition 


Art Center 


Open to all New Jersey artists. Media: sculpture 
and water color. Entry blanks received through Feb. 
26; Exhibits by Mar. 1. For blanks and information 
write: Kent Coes, 28 Gates Avenue, Montclair, 
N. J. 


New York—Oct. 30-Nov. 12 
The Allied Artists of America 
Amer. Fine Arts Building 


Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, water 
color and designs for murals. Prizes. Date for re- 
ceiving entries, Oct. 25. For entry blanks and infor- 
mation write to: Howard B. Spencer, Sec’y, 200 W. 
57, New York. 


New York—Nov. 11-Dec. 14 


American Veterans Society of Artists 


2nd Annual Exhibition 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries 


Open to all artists who served in the U. S. armed 
forces during the World War. Media: oil, water 
color, drawing and prints. For circular of complete 
information write to Charles Andrew Hafner, Chair- 
man, Amer. Veterans Soc. of Artists, 112 W. 54. 


Oklahoma City—Dec. 8-31 
Annual Exhibition of Lithography 
WPA Oklahoma Art Center 


Open to living American artists. Medium: black 
and white lithographs. Purchase prize: $50. Entry 
blanks to Nov. 15; Entries on or before Nov. 25. 
For blanks and information write: Nan Sheets, 
WPA Oklahoma Art Center, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Omaha, Nebr.—Dec. 1-Jan. 1 


Annual Six States Exhibition 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha 


Open to all artists living in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado and S. Dakota. Media: oils and 
water colors (framed), prints, drawings, pottery, 
small sculpture. No prizes except privilege of one- 
man show. Entries received Oct. 15-Nov. 15. For 
information write: Miss Mary Pollard, Joslyn Memo- 


rial, Omaha, Nebraska. 
San Diego—Nov. 26-Jan. 1, ’41 


San Diego Art Guild Annual 
Fine Arts Gallery 


Open to all artists living in San Diego County. 
Media: oils, water colors, pastels and wax, prints 
and drawings, sculpture. No jury. Possibly several 
small prizes. Entry blanks must be in by Nov. 14; 
entries received to Saturday noon, Nov. 16. For 
blanks and information write: Mrs. Mora Forbes. 


Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Cal. 


Where to Exhibit 
Wilmington, Del.—Nov. 11-Dec. 1 


Delaware Artists 27th Exhibit 
Delaware Art Center 





Open to all artists living in Del., pupils of Howard 
Pyle and members of Wilmington Soc. of Fine 
Arts. Media: oil and sculpture. Fee: none, except 
$5 membership dues to out-of-state artists. Cash 
prizes: $100 and $50. Entry blanks must accompany 
exhibits which must be received by Nov. 5. For in- 
formation and blanks write: Delaware Art Center, 
Park Drive & Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Youngstown, O.—Jan. 1-26 
Sixth Annual New Year Show 
Butler Art Institute 


Open to artists living in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, or former residents of those states. 
Media: oils and water colors. Entry Fee: $1.00 for 
each class. Entries must be received by December 8, 
1940. Prizes totalling $520 will be awarded. For in- 
formation and entry blanks write: Ruth Baldwin, 
607 Union National Bank Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 





Detroit Artists Market 
Paging New Yorker 
Mrs. Lee H. Simpson, Chairman of the Detroit 


Artists Market, is anxious to find the woman who 
wrote an enthusiastic letter asking for help in form- 
ing a New York group to sponsor a gallery for the 
exhibition and sale of the work of young artists. 
Mrs. Simpson regrets very much that she misplaced 
this letter during her summer vacation; she wants to 
give all possible information to the young woman 
who wrote the inquiring letter, and she hopes that 
this S.O.S. will bring further word from her New 
York correspondent. Address: Mrs. Lee H. Simpson, 
Detroit Artists Market, 108 Madison Ave., Detroit. 





A National 
“Buy American Art Movement” 
Art Week, Nov. 25-Dec. 1, 1940 


Our country today is turning toward the arts as at 
no other time in the history of the Republic. Under 
the leadership of Francis H. Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and thirty representa- 
tives of the foremost art organizations and institu- 
tions in the country, a National Art Week will be 
observed November 25 to December 1, 1940, with 
1,000 exhibitions in as many communities. 

A National Art Week was proposed by President 
Roosevelt, and it was at his request that Mr. Taylor 
agreed to act as chairman of the National Council 
which will carry out the project, and to name its 
members. The Council will have the support of five 
Federal Agencies carrying on nation-wide programs 
in arts and crafts, as well as state and municipal gov- 
ernments. And since all artists and craftsmen will 
be invited to participate in the exhibition of their 
work, all those who are interested in the development 
and purchase of American arts and crafts will be 
asked to cooperate. 

In the past few years the American art audience 
has grown to include nearly a third of our popu- 
lation. And yet, very few of our artists, craftsmen, 
and designers are able to support themselves by the 
sale of their work, and very few dealers in art are 
able to show a profit at the end of the year. In spite 
of the fact that the interest in American art is 
greater than ever before, the majority of American 
artists, craftsmen, and designers are still engaged in 
a marginal occupation. A broad foundation for a 
potential public art market has been laid during 

continued on page 31 
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@ All 36 colors of Dixon “Best” 
Colored Pencils can be seen at a 
glance in the new color chart offered 
free to artists. To get this handy 
guide to the “Best” in colored pencils 
just write to the address below. 


The name Dixon “Best”, itself, has 
long been a guide to artists. For they 
can be sure that by selecting Dixon 
“Best”, they will get leads of excep- 
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and durability. Certain, too, it is that 
Dixon “Best” colors do not run or 
smear. 
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SONG QF MYSELF + One of the illustrations—for the poem of this title—by Lewis Daniel for Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass.” Published by Doubleday Doran and selected by The Book-of-the-Month Club for its July and August dividend. 
More than 150,000 copies of this book have been distributed to members of the Club throughout the country. 


The original of this drawing, as of all the black and white illustrations, was 
done in lithographic crayons and tusche on a gesso ground. 
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LEWIS DANIEL 


illustrates Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass’ 


IN THIS ARTICLE DANIEL AND PETER HELCK TALK IT OVER 





“The first thing that strikes one about Lewis Daniel’s illustrations for Walt Whitman's 
‘Leaves of Grass’,” writes Edwin Seaver, “is that they are more than illustrations in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term. They are not merely decorative, nor are they 
literal interpretations of the text. They are works of art in their own right, instinct with 
their own creative vitality; they parallel, rather than imitate, the beauty and significance 
of Walt Whitman’s poems. Mr. Daniel has drawn his inspiration from ‘Leaves of Grass’ 
for a creative work which conveys through the graphic arts the feeling which Walt 
Whitman encompassed in words. In this he is in line with the great tradition of the 
illustrators’ art. He has aspired to do for ‘Leaves of Grass’ what William Blake did 
for the ‘Book of Job’ and for his own ineluctable poems, what John Flaxman did 
for Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy. He has dared not to be intimidated by Walt Whitman’s 
genius, but to be freed by that genius to express his own vision. That, I think, is the 
way Walt would have liked it to be.” And that is the compelling reason for asking the 
artist to talk to readers of AMERICAN Artist about this noteworthy project. Daniel’s dis- 
cussion is enriched by the collaboration of Peter Helck, himself one of America’s fore- 
most illustrators, whose questions and comments probe Daniel’s philosophy and bring 


sky, for instance, must feel like 
the interior of a vast sphere, para- 
doxically expressing infinity. This 
feeling of form is extremely im- 
portant to me. I like all my forms 
to feel gigantic. I like my design 
to feel unlimited. This determines 
for me whether the space has life, 
whether the elements in it live. 
All elements must contribute to 
the dominating form. If one con- 
siders only to illustrate an inci- 


out many interesting points. 


dent, one has not made a com- 





SAYS DANIEL: Good stories have been terribly 
illustrated and bad stories have been well illustrated. 
Rarely is the artist given a story which permits him to 
create, a story which acts as a springboard for his tal- 
ents. Such was my good fortune in being invited to 
illustrate Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 

The commission was assigned to me on the merits 
of the collection of etchings I made for a limited edi- 
tion of the Song of the Open Road also by Whitman. 
To do Leaves of Grass was an ambition which I did 
not dream of being realized so soon. And what is more 
—I was permitted to work as I wished, being told that 
the book was to be my book, free to express my own 
feelings about each poem I chose to illustrate—further 
unlimited latitude in the choice of mediums. 

For a student of Whitman one might think pictures 
would have come easily. It was not so in every case 
with these pictures. Whitman can not be illustrated 
literally. His message is both spiritual and earthy, an 
eternal song, a passionate paeon to and for Democracy 
—for America and the whole world. 

Song of Myself is Whitman’s longest poem. This is 
obviously a poem of autobiography. However, the Self 
of which he sings is identified with all selves and things 
—a sublime egotism. Whitman’s vision is both cosmic 
and one of immanence. This I endeavored to express 
and I made the major character in the likeness of Walt. 

Ideas developed and inspired themes which led me 
to picture-making, away from the literary to the con- 
sideration of design, form and color. 

Design in my work, whether in painting or illustra- 
tion means purpose. The idea or moving force is my 
purpose or the germinating design. Form emanating in 
design must move as solid bulk in space. Space, then, 
must feel like something which can contain form. The 
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plete statement. There will be 
dead spots. Again I say all con- 
tained in the space must work toward unity. Just as 
in music a theme is developed, abstractly repeated in 
varying forms, so in a creative pictorial design. And 
if this were adhered to—realized—we would have bet- 
ter illustration done all around instead of so much 
concern about technical effects. George Bellows once 
said that art is a matter of giving life to space. 

Color to me has meaning of essence. It means light. 
Local color can be dead. Color as light is alive as light 
on form, light on texture—light against dark and con- 
sequently a return to design. For color also achieves 
design. It has elemental purpose too. One can learn so 
much by an open-minded study of the use of color as 
design in the works of such masters as Brueghel, 
Cézanne and Matisse. And to return to color as light, 
I feel that in the black and whites—the etchings of 
Rembrandt—we have a sense of the fullness of color. 
The darks are not absence of light, mind you, there is 
light and color even in the dark areas. 

A device is distortion and a misused word too, also 
much abused. When we proceed to translate nature or 
our feelings about it on canvas, that step in itself is 
a distortion of reality! Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel 
paintings are distortions. 

He felt life in a large way. He gave life to space. 
Through his masterful expression he has filled his 
allotted space with moving forms. Like Walt Whitman 
he shows that size is development. Who is to determine 
measurement for vitality? While Michelangelo gave 
us monumental moving forms, El Greco gave us his 
inspiration in flamelike movements. That was his indi- 





Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” published by Doubleday Doran, 
and selected by The Book-of-the-Month Club for its July and 


August dividend, was designed by Richard Ellis and printed 
by Haddon Craftsmen. 














Left: “Song of the Open Road.” Illustra- 
tion by Lewis Daniel for Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass.” The original, in color. 
(12x14 inches) was painted in mixed 
technic described in this article. 


vidual expression: his design- 
development throughout space. 
There are no dead spots. And 
the so-called distortions are for 
the sake of design determined on 


Right: “When I Heard the 
Learned _ Astronomer.” The 
original (9x17 inches) was 
drawn with lithographic cray- 
ons on gesso board, which was 
prepared by the artist accord- 
ing to recipes printed in this 


purpose. Again—music is a dis- article. 

tortion of natural sound singing 

in rhythms and design, emotional 

feeling. A great painting is like a symphony. Michel- 
angelo’s frescos are architectural and musical, they have 
their counterpart in the music of Bach. Painting of 
pretty pictures is no more painting than melody is the 
whole of music. Illustration was a great art to the men 
of the Renaissance and the artists of nineteenth century 
France, and it is up to artists to make it so in each 
opportunity. It is much more stimulating to make the 
most of one’s opportunities. 

Returning to the Leaves of Grass illustrations, I did 
not adhere to a specific period in clothing figures. It 
was my purpose to indicate a timelessness which is evi- 
denced in the poetry. In the color illustrations I made 
my design in composite arrangements to convey sev- 
eral ideas which had relationship. Many sketches were 
made in arriving at each final picture. 

In some instances there were several versions of one 
idea until I was satisfied. Then, too, I had to consider 
the thirty illustrations in one book. It was difficult to 
achieve a variety and in order to do this I may have 
sacrificed the aproval of the literal minded critic. But 
the work is done and stands, preparing me for farther 
goals—and you know the old saying about the first 
hundred years. 





SAYS HELCK: When I learned that my friend Lewis 
Daniel had been commissioned to do Leaves of Grass 
under conditions which guaranteed him completest free- 
dom of expression, I said to myself—“Well at last he 
has the chance to put his theorizing extravagances, con- 
victions, emotional fervor, love of Whitman and his 
endless technical experimentation into unified pictorial 
form.” And from the beginning of the work, I saw 
many of the designs emanate from crude dynamic 
rhythms into sensitively felt powerful organizations in 
which the things most revered by Daniel 





space, form, 
light, design—coordinated into the complete expression. 

Excellent compositions were discarded because 
Daniel’s intense devotion to the spirit of the text de- 
manded the rendering to Whitman the things that were 
Whitman. Three or four versions for one of the designs 
for the Song of Myself were considered by Daniel as fail- 
ing to convey the fullest content of Whitman’s mes- 
sage, “Because,” as he says, “I felt what Walt Whit- 
man saw, and his characteristic cataloging of his vision 
called forth a panoramic picture—demanding the scope 
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“4 March in the Ranks Hard Pressed.” 
The original was drawn on a gesso sur- 
face with lithographic crayon. 


of a mural for small space illustration.” 

Since Lewis Daniel discusses elsewhere in 
this article something of the intellectual and 
emotional contributions in this work as well 
as his ideas and ideals on the subject of 
illustration, generally, I feel it might be in- 
teresting to record some of the conversations 
we had relative to the actual renderings of 
the drawings and paintings themselves—to 
reveal a bit about the diversified mediums 
—tools if you please, which to me play no 
small part in the success of these designs. 

Peter Helck: “Remember when I saw for 
the first time your spirited start for this de- 
sign (Song of the Open Road) and I asked 
you to be sure to preserve the feeling of lift 
—that hint of taking off that was so appa- 
rent? Well—how did you preserve it? As 
you know, it’s so easy to lose a gentle sub- 
tlety in the process of finishing. How’d you 
keep it?” 

Lewis Daniel: “This picture represents the 
first half of The Song of the Open Road 
—a poem of Whitman with which I have lived for 
seven or eight years. This alone is a reason why you 
have noticed that the spirit which you saw in the under- 
painting has not been lost in the complete execution. 
In other words—I want to convey this—the artist must 
be in his painting, and his painting must be in him. 
He must live in every space of the picture—he must 
be the movement of the figure, the ground upon which 
the figure walks, the growth of the tree, the freedom 
of the air. He must experience things.” 

Helck: “But Lewis—you are getting into esthetics 
again—let’s have something about working procedure 
and the part it played in relating the attitude of flight 
in that design.” 

Daniel: “I can only answer this, Peter, as I have 
already answered, but I feel that I have found a means 
of painting which suits my temperament. It is known 
as the mixed technic and affords the greatest flexibility. 
When you saw this at first, you did see the underpaint- 
ing of a tempera white which was used to build up my 
design on the toned gesso ground. This building was 
in tones of optical grays up to white. Preserving this 
and having in mind what I wished to say while the 
successive glazing of oil color followed, this method in 
the true sense of the word became a medium.” 

Helck: “Well, I’ve seen enough of your working 
methods to know of your complete disregard for calcu- 
lated procedure, so let me ask—why did you employ 
the mixed technic on this specific design—could you 
not have achieved the mood of ‘flight,’ say, by the use 
of straight tempera or gouache or water color?” 

Daniel: “Yes—probably—but I have since become 
convinced that the mixed technic allows for the utmost 
freedom of expression; furthermore, drawing is direct 
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and is always spontaneous and color does not become 
teased to death.” 

Helck: “Now take the black and white for the 
Learned Astronomer—one of my favorites, Lewis, as 
you know. I think it has a beautiful dignity, a quiet 
solitude hinting at unknown mysteries in the universe. 
You say this one came easily. What do you mean by 
that?” 

Daniel: “I was referring to technic rather than de- 
sign—as you know this is a lithograph crayon drawing 
on a gesso panel. The gesso was first surfaced like a 
lithograph stone, and then, as I drew with the crayon, 
I employed the various methods used in lithography 
such as tusche washes, rubbing and scraping. Sometimes 
I would wash over scraped areas which would achieve 
luminosity.” 

Helck: “In the design showing Whitman and the 
negro (Song of Myself), I recognize a more involved 
handling of your very simple elements. Would you try 
to recall how this design developed from its conception 
to its completion?” 

Daniel: “Arriving at my conception, many sketches 
followed, developing its plastic form. I make it a prac- 
tice in my preliminary sketches to work in various me- 
diums so that I don’t become too conscious of any one 
medium. This enables me to make each step a creative 
one, instead of a slavish copying of effects.” 

Helck: “Did you find the use of gesso ground help- 
ful in achieving plastic form?” 

Daniel: “A tremendous aid. It was almost like carv- 
ing in stone. For each stroke of the black crayon seemed 
to incise depth where depth was to be. On the principle 
of my painting in the mixed technic where I use the 
tempera white for heightening areas of light for the 
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underpainting, I scraped, threw tusche washes over 
lights, or at times rubbed in tones which achieved for 
me solid forms bathed in light. This variation of 
method was not merely for superficially artistic effects 
but served me for contrasts in order to create textures. 
The great modern, Roualt, stops at no device to make 
his magnificent glowing canvases and engravings.” 

Helck: “Now in this one, Lewis (Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking), you have achieved some textural 
qualities that are interesting in themselves. Since you 
committed yourself to textural indications in the reedy 
growth on the beach, I should like to have seen keener 
textural demarcation between the sky, the sand dunes 
and the rushing waters. Got any reasons?” 

Daniel: “I don’t feel any lack in textural variation 
in this. I think the opposing planes in earth, sky, and 
the obvious movement of the water suffice. I would like 
to add here that in some of these illustrations I became 
more intrigued with abstraction which seems to me to 
be a means to an end.” 

Helck: “This (A March in the Ranks Hard Pressed) 
I think is a peach; I like it from every angle. I think 
the distortions are functioning for you, and while close 
examination reveals a couple of severely contorted fig- 
ures in attitudes I believe quite impossible, their very 
attitudes are major points of expressing the shrouded 
gloom and hopelessness that is the mood of the design. 
But you know, of course, that this degree of distortion, 
this purposeful contortion of the figure for purposes 
of the dramatic, just won’t go in illustrating as we 
know it today, magazine illustration, I mean.” 

Daniel: “People in general get used to things. They 
do become used to things without much thought about 
them. An examination of Michelangelo’s Last Judg- 
ment (which the lay mind has wholly accepted) shows 
distorted and contorted figures. Oroszco shows in his 
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“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 
Drawn with lithographic crayon and 
tusche on gesso board, which affords a 
scratch-board technic. Original drawing, 
11x10 inches. 


distorted forms the world drama. If he is 
not entirely appreciated now, he will be. 
The works of these two great artists are 
purposeful and imaginative, a natural 
effect of their innermost sensitive feelings 
—certainly not an affectation—they ex- 
press their times. Every paint stroke 
reveals. Why shouldn’t distortion be used 
if it gives one an alive convincing picture? 
After all, art must be convincing or alive. 
As for present-day illustration, I think 
it would not harm readers of magazines 
to be stimulated, instead of merely 
pleased. An author does not cater to the 
sterile imagination of a public. Why 
should an artist?” 

Helck: “Well, do you consider present- 
day illustration art?” 

Daniel: “First of all I’ll ask you—what 
is illustration?” 

Helck: “The putting of an idea into visual form.” 

Daniel: “If illustration did express that—it would 
be art. Instead we find in magazines and many books 
an attempt to illustrate someone else’s thoughts to the 
exclusion of any creative contribution on the part of 
the illustrator. The result, too often, blown up frag- 
ments superficially executed with cleverness.” 

Helck: “The fact, then, that an illustrator is called 
upon to give visual form to the thoughts of the writer, 
does that in itself preclude him from being an artist? 
Consider Vierge or Abbey or Pyle or Dunn.” 

Daniel: “I would not say that, but in view of the 
men you mention, I think the illustrations by William 
Blake for such writers as Dante, Milton, the author 
of the Book of Job, etc., are unique in their self-existent 
creative qualities. The men to whom you have referred 
are rare creative illustrators. These illustrators make 
the most of incidents as seeds and cause them to 
germinate. Whatever we do should be an attempt to 
produce a work of art.” 

Helck: “That leads me to ask you if such an attempt 
isn’t pretty well frustrated at the outset when often- 
times the policy of present-day publications is to furnish 
the illustrator not only with the specific episode to be 
pictured but with the layout in which the composition 
has been definitely established as well. Doesn’t this 
policy reduce the illustrator’s function to that of a 
skilled craftsman, limiting some very important depart- 
ments of his equipment?” 

Daniel: “That is a sad truth.” 


* * * 
DANIEL EXPLAINS HIS MIXED TECHNIC 
This method was used in various ways by the old 


masters. The method which I use was employed by El 
Greco according to my findings in Max Doerner’s book 
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“The Materials of the Artist.” (Harcourt Brace & Co.) 

I work as follows: The drawing is done in india ink 
on the gesso ground or primed canvas. After that the 
“imprimatura” is glazed over the entire drawing giving 
the surface a translucent tone. If too dark it can be 
toned lighter with a clean rag. (This tone is made up 
of any earth color pigment mixed with one-half oil 
and one-half damar varnish, or just take tube oil color 
and dilute with the aforementioned medium. Tempera 
can be used if preferred.) 

The next step is the making of a mixed white. El 
Greco used the following: 

Equal parts of white pigment (zinc white OR lead 
white—but take care of yourself with lead white, it is 
very poisonous. Be sure you have no open cuts on hands 
and don’t breathe it)—each part ground, one with yolk 
of egg, the other with sun-thickened linseed oil; then 
two parts thoroughly mixed. The consistency should be 
that of butter. 

There is another white mixture which I have come 
to prefer. It was given to me by Alexander Abels. The 
materials needed for the making of this white are casein 
alkaline soluble, ammonium carbonate, damar varnish, 
venice turpentine, zinc white. Preparation of this is com- 
plicated. Casein first dissolved in a little warm water, 
making a paste. Then water added—in this proportion: 
| part casein to 8 parts water; 3 part of ammonium 
carbonate dissolved in a little water; add this to casein 
water—stir until no more foam. Then—75% of casein 
solution plus 25% varnish and turpentine: damar var- 
nish 34; venice turpentine 14. This 25% should be 
mixed alone, then added to casein solution and thor- 
oughly mixed. This emulsion is then ground with zinc 
white pigment to the consistency of heavy cream. 

The use of this is as follows: Paint into your toned 
ground, building up a tonal painting to highest light 
with white only. This white can be diluted with water. 
Scumbling can be employed if desired. When you have 
carried this as far as you wish, varnish lightly with 
damar varnish. 

The next step is glazing with oil color. The glazing 
medium is: 75% damar, 20% sun-thickened oil, 5% 
venice turpentine. These glazes can be scumbled. Don’t 
saturate color too much with medium. Your colors are 
tube oil colors. Glazes should be transparent. Now— 
this is where the mixed technic differs from oil over 
tempera. 

Into these wet oil color glazes when it may be desired 
to heighten the lights again or correct, the mixed white 
again is used, as in the first step. (No varnishing, how- 
ever, over this step.) Oil glazes can go over this; and 
so on with white until picture nears completion—and 
if desired, the employment of spontaneous direct paint- 
ing in oil can here be used. 

If in the use of the mixed white in the wet oil there 
is some difficulty of fusion, use clean brush or finger 
which will help. Each practitioner will find his own 
means. No final varnish for a year! This method pro- 
vides much flexibility and spontaneity and achieves the 
greatest degree of luminosity. 
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ABOUT GESSO GROUNDS 


From the book by Doerner “The Materials of the 
Artist,” I have used one recipe for panels. The follow- 
ing I find useful for pressed wood or pulp board—for 
permanence, I have been told that the Dyke Lumber 
Company, New York City, makes up a wood veneer 
panel according to the specifications of Alexander Abels 


who is a teacher of these methods at the Art Students 
League. 


Gypsum Gesso Ground for 
wood panels, pressed wood, pulp board 

1. Size—glue water, 2, oz. glue to 28 oz. of water; 
use rabbit-skin glue. 

Prepare rabbit-skin glue—break up sheets into small 
bits. Place 24 oz. in 28 oz. water for 12 hours—then 
warm. 

2. One measure of glue water, equal measure of zinc 
white, an equal measure of gypsum. 

First step in sizing. Apply size thinly on both sides 
of board. Allow to dry well, then mix glue water as 
stated above with the white and gypsum. Apply first 
coat thinly, not wet, stippling it. Allow to dry thor- 
oughly before applying successive coats. Apply all coats 
warm, not hot. Allow all coats to dry thoroughly. Apply 
coats at right angles to each other. Six to 8 coats on 
both sides are sufficient. Seal edges too. Both sides are 
done so that there shall be no warping. Then spray 
Formalin solution 4% which sets and preserves it. 
Smooth brushes should be used for application of 
ground, and sandpaper for any degree of smoothness 


desired. 
TUSCHE 


Tusche is used in liquid form or in a stick. The stick 
as well as liquid is used in washes. Either one is prac- 
tical. But the stick is rubbed on smooth palette or saucer 
—then dilute with water or benzine employed like water 
color washes. 


LEWIS DANIEL was born and bred in New York 
City. He studied at the National Academy of Design, 
the Art Students League, and with Harry Wickey, 
who he considers has had a profound influence upon 
his philosophy and work. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Etchers and some of his etchings were 
included in the hundred prints chosen for the Society’s 
exhibitions. His prints have been chosen for three suc- 
cessive years for the Fifty Prints of the Year. He illus- 
trated the “Gospel of St. John,” a book selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts for its Fifty Books 
of the Year. Daniel is represented in the collections of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Cooper Union Library, 
La Bibliotheque Nationale and the New York Public 
Library and recently had his first one-man exhibition of 


paintings at the Associated American Artists Gallery 
in New York. 
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TO STANDARDIZE 


OIL 


It is said that Albert Pinkham Ryder, 
considered one of America’s greatest 
masters, spent eighteen years upon his 
“Macbeth and the Three Witches” now 
owned by the Museum of Modern Art. 
This picture has faded to the point 
where the witches are hardly visible and 
the canvas has suffered tragically from 
the blistering and cracking of inferior 
oils. According to Holger Cahill, all of 
this master’s work will be wholly oblit- 
erated in another hundred years. 

Some of the best canvases of Sargent, 
Whistler, George Luks and many other 
important painters have seriously de- 
teriorated because of faulty pigments or 
media. 

Many canvases to be sure owe their 
disintegration to the carelessness or 
ignorance of the painter, but lack of 
commercial standards in the manufac- 
ture and labeling of colors has made it 
dificult for the artist always to be as- 
sured of the permanency of his pictures. 

When our Government through the 
Federal Art Project became the world’s 
largest single customer for artists’ colors, 
it began to get interested in the paint 
business. The WPA Paint Testing and 
Research Laboratory at Boston was estab- 
lished in 1937. 

In February 1940 there gathered at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
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York a group of 150 artists, technicians 
and paint manufacturers. Invited by 
F. W. Reynolds of the National Bureau 
of Standards, they were assembled to 
consider the possibility of a Commercial 
Standard for artists’ oil colors. The ar- 
tists and representatives of eleven art 
societies and ten museums and colleges 
were solidly arrayed on one side of the 
room and the paint manufacturers on 
the other. The atmosphere was strained 
until it was disclosed that the manufac- 
turers were as anxious for a standard as 
were the artists. 

After wrestling with a proposed four- 
teen-page commercial standard covering 
minimum requirements for color, work- 
ing quality and durability of artists’ 
colors, all major issues were settled in a 
conference that lasted from 10 a. m. 
to 8 p. m. A few technical matters were 
referred to a joint committee. 

At present the National Bureau of 
Standards is consulting artists and man- 
ufacturers and asking for their signa- 
tures to the proposed Standard. Before 
it is adopted it must be accepted by pro- 
ducers and artists representing 65% of 
the volume of trade. 

The Paint Testing and Research Lab- 
oratory of the Massachusetts WPA Art 
Project has been operating since the 
spring of 1937, with Frank W. Sterner 





PAINTS FOR ARTISTS 


as technical director, and Rutherford J. 
Gettens, Fellow for technical research 
at Fogg Museum, as consultant. Its pur- 
pose is to make a study of artists’ ma- 
terials, collect technical data, devise test 
methods and lay the basis for a scientific 
approach to the technical problems that 
are involved in the production of works 
of art. It serves as a consulting bureau 
and as a source of information not only 
for artists on the various art projects 
but for painters all over the country. 

During its existence the Laboratory 
has examined many lines of artists’ paints 
and has prepared several thousand 
specimens for test purposes. Several 
pieces of equipment have been specially 
designed and constructed for the pur- 
pose. Special attention has been given 
to the study of factors that influence 
the durability of paints such as chemical 
composition of the pigment, addition of 
driers, fillers, waxes and soaps, kind and 
quality of the vehicle and methods of 
application. A laboratory manual cov- 
ering all methods of chemical and phy- 
sical examinations that have been devel- 
oped is being written. 

The most important single activity 
has been the sponsorship and promul- 
gation of a Commercial Standard for 
Artists’ Oil Paints which is being under- 
taken with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. The purpose of the Standard is to 
serve as a guide to artists in the purchase 
of paints of satisfactory color, working 
quality and durability; to eliminate con- 
fusion in nomenclature; to promote fair 
competition among manufacturers by 
providing criteria for differentiation 
among paints of known. satisfactory 
composition and others of unknown or 
inferior quality and thus to provide a 
basis for certification of quality. This 
Standard has aroused nation-wide inter- 
est among the artists and promises to be 
a major accomplishment of the Lab- 
oratory. 

Those wishing complete information 
should write to the Division of Trade 
Standards, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 


Pigments are tested for permanency to 
alkali and sunlight. This photograph 
shows artist-technician painting specimen 
panels for testing pigments used in va- 
rious wall painting technics. 
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Fifth in a series of discussions 
on Art by WARREN WHEELOCh 


There is Perspective and there are Perspective Ideas. 
Perspective is composed of space filled with air that we 
walk through, see through and breathe, and solid ob- 
jects that displace air space, that have thickness and 
hardness that we must go around, or that birds and air- 
planes fly around. 

So wherever we are, there is perspective staring us 
in the face! And from the time we wake up in the 
morning within the four walls of our rooms we are ex- 
periencing perspective, more or less consciously, all our 
day-long. We couldn’t live without this perspective, this 
air and space; for this is the real three-dimensional world 
we live in, with its endless variety of visual and physi- 
cal experiences. 

Perspective ideas are the means whereby we represent 
our visual experiences in painting; they are the pictorial 
devices that enable us to portray a three-dimensional con- 
cept of form on a two-dimensional picture plane. 

There is first the idea of linear perspective that relates 
to the apparent diminution in the size of objects as they 
recede from us, and the seeming convergence of parallel 
lines; it is a conical projection of objects whose lines 
recede to an imaginary point in infinite distance, called 
the vanishing point, on the level of the eye. It is a 
geometric idea, more of a science than an art; it is a 
diagram of depth in space, but it has nothing to do 
with atmospheric ideas. 

On the other hand, aerial perspective has everything 
to do with atmosphere, for it takes air space into ac- 
count entirely, by representing the envelopment of ob- 
jects in atmosphere. It postulates three - dimensional 
forms set in three-dimensional space and undertakes to 
establish the right relation of depth of air space around 
forms as well as the thickness of the forms themselves. 
Aerial perspective permits of infinite kinds of compo- 
sition of three-dimensional space relations. 

The artist is privileged to do what he wishes on his 
picture plane. He may compose with two-dimensional 
ideas so that the painting becomes a beautiful and in- 
triguing arrangement of flat pattern and harmony of 
line and color; and express it all on the surface of the 
picture plane, as the primitives did, or as the abstract 
or non-objective painters do today. But if he elects to 
express three-dimensional ideas, he has to compose 
through the picture plane. To do so he has to use ideas 
of perspective—ways of seeing and drawing through 
thickness of forms as well as the thickness of the air 
space he portrays. 

If these ideas of seeing and doing are his own, the 
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In this article Wheelock 
discusses Perspective in 
its broadest aspects, as 
seen in the work of the 





masters. 


result of his intuitions and original perception, away 
from hard and fast rules or the methods and tricks of 
others, so much the better. 

The artist has to reinforce “seeing” with feeling; he 
must see not only with eyesight but with mind’s sight, 
and aid “seeing” and “doing” by experiencing, feeling, 
the three dimensions of things and spaces in as many 
ways as possible in order to recreate his experience in 
painting. Washington had a better notion of the extent 
of air space across the Potomac when he threw his dol- 
lar across and watched it sail through the air and dis- 
appear on the other side; just as he probably knew the 
Potomac water—its depth and its currents—intimately 
by rowing across it and swimming in it, as he must have 
done many times. Besides, he loved the Potomac, he 
knew the river by heart and he could have painted a 
beautiful picture of it had he been an artist with cre- 
ative ability; for his work would have been an expression 
of deep personal feeling and experience. 

Corot said he liked to paint trees “that birds could 
fly through”—he liked them open for air and sunlight 
to pass through, as well as for birds to fly through. 
Then the tree’s third dimension was more perceptible to 
him and more registered in his consciousness; and the 
tree took its place in the deep space of the landscape 
he painted. He must have watched birds and bees often 
in their meandering flight in and out and around forms 
in landscape as he walked, worked or meditated in it, 
which would have helped him to paint pictures that our 
eyes wander around in now, with so much pleasure. 

To the artist who feels intimately or knows by heart 
and loves the things he paints, perspective is not a musty 
matter of rules, nor one kind of thing, but fascinating 
varieties; it becomes an art elastic in its application to 
individual problems of creating appearance of depth on 
a flat surface and delineating three-dimensional objects 
in right relation to one another in air space; making 
them seem to come forward or recede into remote dis- 
tance as they do in reality. Thus perspective is employed 
to create the illusion of reality and the true shapes of 
forms in our objective world. The danger is that over- 
emphasis; that is, perfectional emphasis on perspective— 
linear or aerial—tends toward photographic likeness of 
realism: imitation of nature, hence away from art. 

Man must have had a concept of the third dimension 
for a long time because even his earliest sculpture re- 
veals a perception of thickness of things. But in paint- 
ing, the convention of two-dimensional representation of 
three-dimensional things, which started with prehistoric 
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Mother 
and Child 
by Cimabue 

Italian 
1240-1302 








In Giotto we see the beginnings of perspective in painting, the first feeling for three-dimensional form and air space around 
figures and objects. Prior to the innovations of this Italian master, painters worked in the manner of low-relief carving: figures 
appear to be attached to the background with slight modeling of surface form and there is no attempt to create an illusion 
of depth or distance. Cimabue’s “Mother and Child” illustrates this flat idea of painting which sought to present other worldly 
ideas rather than to express objective realism. Giotto’s perspective is primitive; vanishing-point perspective was not to appear 
till later. But there is a definite roominess in the structure and a sense of air and space around the figures that seems quite 
adequate. Indeed modern artists often violate “true” perspective intentionally for purposes of composition, thus becoming master 
of rather than slave to perspective. Would Giotto’s picture have been more expressive, or less so, if it had been painted in camera 


perspective? 





cave paintings, persisted everywhere down to the Fif- 
teenth Century when, in Italy, a preoccupation with 
three-dimensional realism resulted in the formulation of 
perspective ideas. 

The early painters in Europe were absorbed in ex- 
pressing spiritual ideas rather than representing tem- 
poral things. So the expression of an idea in the arrange- 
ment or design of more or less flat patterns on the flat 
wall, panel, or parchment, was the painter’s only prob- 
lem. He portrayed what the mind saw or conceived and 
not likenesses in the objective world; and he lavished all 
his ability as composer to make the picture surface as 
beautiful as possible. 

This ideal of flatness of drawing, no doubt, was to 
some extent induced by the impermeable hard substances 
they had been in the habit of working upon since the 
beginning of painting in the stone age. At any rate the 
convention of more or less flat pattern has been so long 
established in art and so fitting that, even today, in 
fresco and other painting on wall surfaces, it is con- 
sidered in best taste to retain a certain flatness and to 
avoid the third dimension in treatment of subject mat- 
ter—so that a painting will not appear as a recess into 
the wall or a vista through it—and thus not upset the 
primary character of the wall, which is to be flat, hard 
and impermeable. 

The Oriental painters have never been intrigued by 
concepts of solidity and perspective. Their light and 
shadeless painting is founded on nature but its forms 
are seen as flat patterns and not as solids in space; they 
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were content to let their sculptors take care of solidity 
and the third dimension. The illusion of reality in paint- 
ing and the copying of natural effects of light and shade 
have never interested them. Besides, Buddhism taught 
the unreality and impermanence of matter; and their 
sculpture as well as their painting was always decorative 
and imaginative, not realistic. 

However, in Oriental and early European painting we 
do see a gesture toward a perspective feeling for space 
relations in the isometric drawing of buildings, where 
the lines tilted up or down as the composition of the 
subject demanded. Also particularly is this seen in the 
choice of values of patterns, receding flat shapes that 
expressed the fundamental spirit of things and of dis- 
tance they saw—the Oriental painters, though, forever 
falling short of three-dimensional realism. But in Italy 
and the Low Countries of Europe the feeling for air 
space and real appearance of solid forms appeared early, 
and in due course of time realistic representation of 
things dominated painting. 

Giotto (1266-1337) was the first to depart from the 
tradition of the School: the tradition of flat shapes; 
and to introduce naturalism and humanism into paint- 
ing of sacred subjects. He had an original and inventive 
mind. His paintings reveal a consciousness of the solidity 
and thickness of things, and life-likeness appeared in his 
figures, as well as a feeling of air space around objects. 
Here and there vestiges of linear perspective appeared 
in his drawing of buildings. We see it also in the draw- 
ing of the throne of his painting, “Madonna and Child 
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Annunciation 
to Saint Anna 
by Giotto 
Italian 
1266-1336 








“The Tribute Money” Mural by Masaccic (1401-1428) in Church of Santa Maria Del Carmine, Florence 
Masaccio, in this fresco, made the greatest single forward step in the development of perspective ideas. He was the first 
painter to make real use of scientific and realistic perspective both in his handling of light and shade and in linear con- 
vergence. Hence his figures have lifelikeness new to the painting of his times. This mural has exerted an enormous influ- 
ence on painting. For more than five hundred years artists have journeyed to Florence to see it. 





Enthroned.” To appreciate the advance he had made 
in expression of the third dimension we have only to 
compare this painting to one of the same subject, simi- 
lar in design, by his master, Cimabue. 

But it was Masaccio (1401-1428) who advanced 
realism strikingly by introducing aerial perspective in 
the use of light and shade, to create more elbow room 
and atmospheric envelopment of his figures. His mind 
was inventive like Giotto’s and no doubt Giotto’s work 
had inspired him to go further in his realistic research. 
In Masaccio really began the composition of the third 
dimension by the use of aerial perspective, and he wrote 
a treatise on perspective. 

Many painters, among them the great Michelangelo 
(1475 - 1564), came to study the frescoes Masaccio 
painted in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine Church 
at Florence; and many more down to our day have come 
to marvel at these figures which move in a transparent 
medium of light graduated according to degrees of dis- 
tance of recession and expressed by light and shade. 

Fra Angelico (1387-1455), although a contemporary 
of Masaccio, was unmindful of the younger man’s dis- 
coveries and ideas of light and shade and perspective for 
he continued to work as the primitives did, concentrat- 
ing on the spiritual significance and universal aspect of 
things. He painted trees that remind us of all trees: 
expressions of trees made from memories of them— 
decorative not realistic. Nevertheless, in his painting, 
“Flight into Egypt,” he creates a feeling of space about 
the figures and a sense of distance as well as a feeling 
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of movement, without recourse to Masaccio’s perspec- 
tive ideas. Edges of forms are sharp and the figures are 
without atmospheric envelopment. But he created paint- 
ings that will be appreciated as art forever. 

After Masaccio, Brunelleschi, Uccello, Piero della 
Francesca, da Vinci, Albrecht Diirer and others had a 
hand in formulating and perfecting both linear and 
aerial perspective—Piero della Francesca being credited 
with conception of the vanishing point. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), particularly, had a 
scientific bent as well as an artistic one and attempted to 
unite science and art, and succeeded. He was especially 
concerned in depicting the third dimension in painting 
by gradations of light and shade and in representing 
air space around objects. It was he who said that it was 
as necessary to paint the depth of air space around 
objects as the thickness of the objects themselves. We 
see revealed in his “Mona Lisa” and other paintings his 
grasp of feeling for form and spatial relations in the 
treatment of landscape and figure. 

Michelangelo (1475-1564) carried on the representa- 
tion of the third dimension in his paintings to such per- 
fection that it is hard to realize they are not sculpture, 
so completely expressed is the illusion of thickness of 
the forms; and no one has equalled or surpassed him in 
foreshortening, which is the greatest test of an artist’s 
knowledge of perspective. But he was a sculptor as well 
as a painter and the concept of the third dimension 
gained in sculpture helped him to represent the thick- 
ness and recession of form in painting. 
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7 Right: Eritrean Sybil 
by Michelangelo (1475-1564) in the Sistine Chapel at Rome 


Michelangelo, being a sculptor and having a sculptor’s feel- 
ing for three-dimensional form, it was natural that he would 
express himself three-dimensionally when he painted. This de- 
tail from his amazing conceptions in the Sistine Chapel is a 
fair example of his representation, on a flat surface, of thick- 
ness and recession of form, especially foreshortening. The 
emphasis, particularly in line, of the pendant right arm, to- 
gether with the sidewise turn of the head, helps the fore- 
shortening of the extended left arm and fixes its recession in 
space—the near arm, torso and extended arm being in the 
same receding plane. The lines of drapery, especially the 
sweeping fold that loops over the right thigh, repeating the 
line of the near arm, helps the forward projection of the legs 
and gives thickness to the form. 


Since Michelangelo, many avenues in our perspective 
world have been exploited, sometimes with a degree of 
realism that vies with the photograph in accuracy of 
representation of natural appearance. Sometimes the 
artists have emphasized objective appearance and diluted 
their subjective inventive and constructive qualities of 
composition; but in general, art has triumphed over 
nature—naturalisms being generally subservient to artis- 
tic qualities. 

In our time, there has been a wealth of experiment in 
new directions and exploitation of old ideas in two- 
dimensional composition as well as three-dimensional 
composition. Probably the most significant contribution 
to the painting of spatial relations and three-dimensional 
form in modern times is the work of Cézanne. By the 
use he made of color reinforced by line to express the 
recession o form, he gave a new vitality to both form 
and space. Undoubtedly, color is of great assistance in 
expressing the thickness and solidity of form as well as 
its recession in space. Red represents the nearest objects; 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet indicate recession 
in that order, violet representing furthest recession. How- 
ever, color is of secondary importance to light and dark 
composition of a picture. The color-blind person who 
cannot differentiate between one color and another has 
no trouble perceiving solidity and aerial perspective in 
landscape because the values are there independent of 
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Left: The “Flagellation” 
by Piero della Francesca (1416-1492) Ducal Palace, Urbino 


Piero della Francesca was not only a master of linear per- 
spective but a great master of composition also, as this paint- 
ing attests. He did not make a fetish of perspective but he 
used it within the scheme of the composition to create the 
illusion of depth. It is interesting also to see his ingenuity in 
placing the large figures so as to close off the space on the 
left behind them—which also serves to play up perspective 
depth; and the restraint and immobility of the large figures 
throwing into relief the drama of the flagellation. 





color. But he would be blind indeed if he could not dis- 
criminate between light and dark, out-of-doors or in a 
picture. 

Today the painted picture is generally considered to 
be a surface that has to be made beautiful, primarily, 
by the quality of painting and the composition of pic- 
torial elements in two dimensions on the picture plane, 
as it has been from the beginning. At the same time we 
generally derive great pleasure in the illusion of three- 
dimensional space through and behind the surface of 
the picture; we like to go in and out and move around 
freely in the picture, figuratively speaking, as we are able 
to do in the real world. 

So the problern of the artist is two-fold. His first and 
most important function is to design the picture plane 
satisfactorily; and next by skilful use of perspective 
ideas contrive an effect of depth by composing air space 
and objects each in its proper space, in such a way that 
the total effect is the expression of an artist’s feeling 
and not merely imitation of something seen. 

When the painter has expended all his effort and 
ingenuity in contriving the illusion of depth, the two- 
dimensional design in the end determines the success of 
the painting as art; that is, if the primary adjustment of 
shapes on the flat surface of the picture is unsatisfac- 
tory in a two-dimensional design, no rendering of three- 
dimensional perspective will save the picture as art. 
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By 
MATLACh 
PRICE 


Probably all art students and beginner artists whose cir- 
culation is normal have their heroes. It was so in the 
Renaissance, and it has been going on ever since. It 
keeps up standards and gives the comers-on something 
toward which to aspire. Perhaps, at first, as the well- 
known “sincerest form of flattery,” they imitate their 
hero. Then they get over that, but always remember 
how much his influence helped them. 

I wish that it were possible, statistically, to give even 
an approximate figure that would show how many 
artists (now practically grown up) have been inspired 
and influenced by the work that so long appeared with 
the lower-case monogram f.g.c. To some of the younger 
ones that vintage work signed f.g.c. seems of such 
classic antiquity that they are sure the sprightly new 
work signed FRED COOPER must be by some 
new man, or possibly by the son or grandson of f.g.c. 
Not so: let me here testify and depose that it is the 
same man, for it has been my very great pleasure, over 
a period of years, to know both of him, and to have 
counted him, over all the years, one of my most esteemed 
friends, among the goodly fellowship of artists. 

Fred Cooper came to New York in 1904, after five 
years in San Francisco, where he journeyed from his 
birthplace, McMinnville, Oregon (natus est, 1883). His 
first noteworthy achievement was the now famous figure 
of the quaint little Colonial character which he did for 
the New York Edison Company. This figure keyed 
most of their advertising, posters, and promotional work 
for years. At about the same time he painted the sur- 
viving sign for the Tap Room of the Prince George 
Hotel, and was soon doing covers for Life and Collier’s, 
along with countless (and very funny) little black and 
white topical decorations for Life editorials. The worded 
gags which Cooper lettered in as a part of the drawings 
(often like an ad lib “aside” by the artist) made them 
doubly funny. 

Then there was the series of brilliant posters for 
vaudeville at the old Keith & Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, from 1907 to 1910, and later, his New Year’s 
posters. These were an annual joy to his friends, being 
a privately printed edition, usually autographed, and 
always embodying a new and unexpected idea. 

It is a fortunate thing for American graphic arts, 
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lettering, and poster designing that there have always 
been a few really first-rate artists setting and maintain- 
ing a standard. Before Cooper became an influence of 
conspicuous importance there was Edward Penfield, fol- 
lowed by C. B. Falls—both of whom influenced and 
inspired the younger artist—and so a certain continuity 
goes on. 

It is not easy to pin down in words exactly wherein 
lies the peculiar quality of the work of such artists be- 
cause it is a composite of several things. It begins with 
inventiveness and imagination and gives the impression, 
always, of a certain fine integrity, a kind of conscien- 
tiousness that would scorn to deliver a careless, un- 
studied drawing. There is subtlety of technic, though 
this isn’t at first apparent. Much of the work of all 
three of these men has seemed almost obvious, though 
you have only to compare it with the work of their near- 
est imitators to see how far from obvious it is. One 
quality that might be observed is a certain directness of 
approach, creating a sense of authority. 

One of the happiest incidents of Fred Cooper’s genius 
for lettering has always been his extraordinary flair for 
designing monograms. 

And speaking of monograms, I had a preview in the 
artist’s skyscraper studio, in downtown New York, of 
a book of monograms done by f.g.c. over a period of 
years. Without breaking into superlatives, when this 
book is published it will be the book on monograms that 
the world has been waiting for. There will be plenty of 
people, then, who will discover 
for the first time what a mon- 
ogram can be and what they 
have been missing al! their 
lives. 

Somewhere I have a news- 
paper clipping that says, in all 
seriousness, that a certain 
psychological investigation has 
proved, beyond peradventure, 
that there is a distinct connec- 
tion between the human posses- 
sion of a sense of humor and 
intelligence. If this be so (and 
I, for one, heartily believe it to : “a 
be) then Fred Cooper is super- f \ 
super intelligent. And I think he 
that his work, with its attend- : 
ant success, proves it. He has N 
consistently believed — and 
demonstrated—that the whim- 
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or FRED COOPER | 


(to those who may not remember the old familiar monogram ) 





Fred Cooper as he sees himself 
Courtesy N. Y¥. World Telegram 








sically humorous manner in a poster, an advertisement, 
| a decoration for an editorial, will break down the re- 
sistance and aloofness that so many people have for 
the printed word or the selling message. And why not? 
Humanly, it is so in conversation. The popular chair- 
man charms and intrigues his audicnce with funny 
stories; the successful conversationalist does the same. 
Humor has never been looked for in school text-books 
—but why not? There should be no essential connection 
between education and boredom. In a series of text- 


books called “Growth in Using English,” published by 
LINES 
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Deargirl Dear 
of mine, thyhair irl of mine, 
is like the Summer, thy hair is like 
SO soft, so sweet, so pleasant the flowers, so 
to my touch; I always was plumb rich, so exquisite 
dippy over such. I love you, dear, you against my lips, 
really are a hummer. If love were dumb Tike luscious gold 
I'd keep On getting dumber. That's howl love spun out in fairy 
you, dear, but not how much. Should [tell all strips.Why, dear, 
I'd rate the booby-hutch and then I'd lose you to I just could chew 
some darned newcomer. Such precious hair! So silken the stuff for hours 
and so blest! I know its — magic in my dreams(The cat What though the 
was up here sleeping on my c —- How fine and irresistible sky be all smear- 
it seems! (I never would in all this world have guessed how ed up with showers? 
much you owe to permanents and an gene | Dear girl of mine, Thy captivating 
thy hair is sheer perfection, so fresh, so fair, so ravishing and mane with sunlight 
bright; so Captiveting, dear, so Full of light, my heart is up- drips, and thus 
side-down with genuflection. If I'm all wrong I'll bow to your correc. I hold it in m 
tion, but youre too modest, dear; I Avow I'm right in every line and finger tips; I°ll 
word that | recite. You see, I wrote the book in this connection. take it as the best 
Such pleasing hair! So bonny, so benign, so absolutely right in of wedding dowers. 
tone and form, that mop of yours, sweetheart, is jus¢ divine: Why Such comely hair' 
all chese words of love thet surge and swarm if I don't think Dear Entrancing as 
your dome a supershrine? Huh? I'm not ranting just to keep me girl of the breeze car- 
warm. Dear girl of mine, thy hair is like the singing of mae Sy essing gently 
some clear brook play-dancing down a glen and flingi face is oh! some far 
sunlight every now and then, its eqectaing woces with so pretty; the southern 
happy laughter ringing. All this is on the level, throne of beauty; isle,that 
dear, and I'm not stringing, mine is anab- dimpled, winsome, sweet. threads 
ony truthful pen. You think I'd Its lines are so symmetrical and its velvet 
spill this stuff to any wren? geat; the fairest in our e and grow magic 
There's truth in every drop of City, I'll tell the universe that reads through 


ink I'm slinging. Enchanting my What though thy nose got e trees 
hair' Incomparably right! in the heat -the re oes thy #00 “and brings 
Its luring, subtle gla- nearly mest ? J know the dru se6, dear dreams 


mor has me hypped. and more’s che pity. A pleasing ace} When- to ravish and 
I dream about it ev- e'er 1 see its smile my spirit soars en wings beguile. (Sit’ 
oy blessed night. of pure delight. A face of such ettgaordinary quiet, dear! 
(What's this I hear style, with eyes so wonderful, so dreamy bright, You twist 
about peroxide dipt? and lips that I could kiss mile after mile. and make 
They say that lack- (Why is it when | kiss I want to bite?) Dear me sneeze. 
ing that your hair's girk of mine, thy face is like a jewel, a Your tres- 
a sight. Crabap- priceless pearl is every priceless tooth! ses itch my 
plesauce! I don’t Thy face is radiant wath the glow of nose and 
believe I'm truth; my soul's aflow with fire and youre cramp my 
gypped.) the fuel. You're kinda mean at times but style.) 
never cruel, so full @f all the sorcery of youth; 
Ill spill the word yewe absolutely couth! 


rll get you yet, by or duel 
A charming face! So gentle and so dear! 
Delightful lips! Bew velvet skin! 
The best in all this s not one 


compeer. Your smile's a smi/e, sweet- 
heart, the rest just grin~ 
I'll kiss thy smiling lips 
right now and here and 
chuck my darling 
underneath 


her chin fe 
From a full-page drawing in the old “Life” magazine, this 
fantasy by Cooper reveals a lithesome literary proclivity 
which rounds out the genius of this irrepressible humorist 
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SPORT ON A SHOESTRING 


An illustration by Fred Cooper for “Backyard Champions,” an 
article published in the “American Magazine.” 


A discussion of 


sports well within the reach of lower income groups 


Harcourt Brace, you will find a liberal and very stimu- 
lating seasoning of funny drawings by Fred Cooper, 
whose wit, here, conspires with the text for attraction, 
attention, comprehension and memory values. 

Fred Cooper’s humor is subtle yet universally under- 
standable. It follows the whimsical and plays more often 
on the funny implications of things than on the obvious. 
Though we can guess from our own experience, there 
is no knowing how many thousands of subway riders 
have had their boredom, and even their acute misery 
happily mitigated by Fred Cooper’s posters in the In- 
terborough cars under the masthead of the “Subway 
Sun.” This was a long and noteworthy series, and one 
in which the artist’s unfailing wit and whimsicality went 
far to offset the banality of the prevailing advertise- 
ments. The series ran for four years, involving a fresh 
poster nearly every week—and that means a demand on 
the artist not only for the character and quality of each 
poster but for consistency in character and quality over 
the whole long period. 

I feel that I ought to recall some anecdotes that would 
reveal Fred Cooper as vividly as his work reveals him. I 
do remember one very typical remark: A young and 
rather forward artist I knew, with samples, had called 
on Fred Cooper one time when he was art editor of 
the old Life magazine. I was interested to know how the 
young artist’s work was received, for he seemed a little 
subdued and thoughtful. “How did Mr. Cooper like 
it?” I asked. “What did he say?” The artist answered: 
“He said that he could resist it.” 

Robert E. Sherwood, the playright—who was editor- 
in-chief of the old Life magazine—once described 
Cooper’s inimitable genius in the following words: 

“Our subject’s intellect is parted in the middle. On 
one side of the Great Divide is the right frontal brain 
lobe, which is mathematical, exact and scientific. Oppo- 
site to it is the left frontal brain lobe, which is com- 
pletely cuckoo. 

“The left frontal brain lobe might be called the pro- 


duction department. It is here that the ideas are born 
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and given their first nourishment. 
When large enough to shift for them- 
selves, they are permitted to swim 
across to the right frontal brain lobe, 
which is the distribution department. 
Here they are measured, appraised, 
charted, diagrammed, bundled and de- 
livered to the public. . . . If the left 


frontal brain lobe were to be atrophied, 
and the right frontal brain lobe were 
compelled to operate on its own, then 
Mr. Cooper would be no more than an 
expert engineer and would probably be 
elected president of the United States. 
Whereas, if the right frontal brain 
lobe were thrown out of commission 
and only the left or production depart- 
ment were functioning, then Our Sub- 
ject would have to be quietly put away 
somewhere in a room upholstered with 
soft pads. 

“For instance: The verses in ‘Lines 
to a Girl’s Head’ are in sonnet form, 
there being included no fewer than six 
sonnets for a total of eighty-four— 
count ’em (or, better yet, take my 
word for it)—eighty-four lines. The 
Master spent several months of agi- 
tated mental activity deciding that this 
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would be worth the effort. Then he 
exhausted three weeks composing the 
sonnets, using several dozen terms of 
endearment, all different. . . . The next 
step in the laborious process was the 
division of the six sonnets into type- 
written lines, each line exactly 50mm 
in length. After this, Mr. Cooper out- 
lined the girl’s head on a sheet of draw- 
ing paper that he had subdivided into 
quarter inch squares. Then he counted 
the squares in each section of the de- 
sign, compared his total of squares 
with the total mileage of the typed 
copy, found that he would have to 
multiply the latter by 1.3 ... and at 
this decimal point I hereby give up. 
Suffice it to say that ‘Lines to a Girl’s 
Head’ was ultimately delivered in good 
condition to my desk at Life’s office.” 


ymy friends, ..” 





A member of the Society of Illus- 
trators and the Dutch Treat Club, Fred 
Cooper has long been one of the main- 
stays of their annual shows. Because 
he thinks that life and people are amus- 
ing, his art looks as though it had been 
fun to do. It is easy to look at and easy 
to smile at. 

Remember Victor Hugo’s classic re- 


oes mat? , 
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The drawing by Fred Cooper which surrounds this page was originally 
used in “Collier’s” on a page carrying a sports article by Grantland Rice 


Column sketches by courtesy of 


“*American Magazine” 


““Life”’ 
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Im at the Bronx 
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Come up and see me! Cooper way back 





ply to his questioner who asked the great literateur if 
it were not very difficult to write epic poetry? “No,” re- 
plied Hugo, “easy or impossible.” So it is with Cooper’s 
particular kind of art. But easy as it must be now, it 
would be a mistake to assume that Cooper’s art just 
happened. Behind it are years of discipline and at first 
plenty of drudgery. His first job, for example, was the 
illustration of a 1,400-page hardware catalog in San 
Francisco. Probably that task was one of the real 
foundation stones of a career marked by a consistent 
respect for good, sound work, vigorous substantial draw- 
ing and studied design. I don’t believe that Fred Cooper 
ever turned out a careless drawing in his whole prolific 
career, and the apparent “ease” of his work is deceptive. 
It rests on a conscientiously built-up foundation of 
thought and technic. 

Everyone who knows anything at all about lettering, 
beginning with the classic vigor of Edward Penfield, 
knows that no finer standard has been set or maintained 
than that of Fred Cooper’s lettering. He was one of the 
first to prove the bold effectiveness of lower-case letters, 
and while he is a master at any kind of letter, he will 
live on in the annals of lettering as one of the greatest 
exponents of the lower-case. Along with his other work 
for the Division of Pictorial Publicity in the first World 
War, there stand the famous food conservation posters, 
still cited as examples of the finest poster lettering we 
have ever had. It characterized Fred Cooper’s work from 
the start and carried over into the “Subway Sun” 
posters. These topical, local-interest stickers on the end 
windows of the cars were originally the idea of the late 
publicity-counsel, Ivy Lee, but it was not until the ad- 
vent of Mr. T. E. Murray, as receiver for the line before 
the amalgamation, that cartoons replaced type-set text. 

You hear a lot about “sales appeal” in posters, and 
if you are at all critical-minded your impression from 
most posters is that there is more talk about it than 
there is appeal. Not so with the sprightly “Subway Sun” 
graphic skits by Fred Cooper. One example proves the 

continued on page 32 
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IN THE WORLD of the Interborough Rapid Transit trains, pub- 

licizes New York’s educational and recreational 

Sa opportunities. After Cooper's whimsical 

presentation of the free Symphony Concerts at 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, recorded at- 
tendance jumped from 2,000 to 14,000 


KNOW ity 6 a | RaiLROAD “The Subway Sun,” pasted on the end windows 
THEIR JOBS “ 





This trade-mark 


was designed by 


in 1904 








This sheet of pen sketches, picked up in Cooper's studio, 
shows how the artist employs an odd moment sharpening 
his capricious pen 
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HE CAPTURES THE SCALE OF THE WEST 





Phil Dike, a prominent West Coast artist, was born in Redlands, California, 
in 1906, where he received his early training. His entire art career has 
been dotted with honors, scholarships. one-man shows, painting prizes, mu- 
seum purchases of his oils and water colors and many other evidences o} 
unusual creative power and leadership. He has traveled and painted in 
Europe and Mexico as well as in various parts of his own country. Students 
of the Chouinard Art Institute have profited by his instruction. He has 
taught also in the Walt Disney training school in Hollywood. For several 
years he has been sketch artist, and color advisor and technician for Walt 
Disney Studio, a post which he occupies at present. 

What Mr. Dike has written is in response to the Editors’ questions 
about his industrial subjects and is quoted directly from his letter. This is 
but one phase of his painting, for his interest covers a wide range of 
subject matter and technical approach. 





I am quite familiar with varied and interesting articles 
appearing in the American Artist and I know they 
have a stimulating effect on that public which is inter- 
ested in the painter and his craft, and the art student 
who is anxious to know how and why a thing is done, 
beyond his school experiences or his own investigations. 
But, as I review in my mind what I might offer to you, 
or to them, which might add to this stimulation I real- 
ize how much I depend on my own development of the 
experiences and experiments of the past and present for 
those hoped-for tangible results. I find it hard to make 
definite statements about my own painting—it seems 
easier to analyze the results of others who have and are 
making their achievements felt in some endeavors within 
the artist’s medium of expression. 

Of late some attention has been focussed on the so- 
called “California Group.” I am identified with that 


group. Having been born in California, receiving my depression also left its impression on the stark pageant 
early training here, I have been in close contact with as mines closed and towns and mines seemed to shrink 
the growth of interest and development around me of under the sun. 

an enthusiastic movement particularly exemplified by “Inspiration Copper” (Oil 30x36—1932) was painted 
the water color painters. I have unquestionably profited in the studio. Its suggested geometric forms were worked 
by this movement and, like many of the younger out from drawings and water colors done on the spot. 


of them is asserted for we may seem at times to have 
perfect coordination where paint and idea flow smoothly. 
That doesn’t happen by pure accident and in any case 
it doesn’t happen often enough. From bitter experience 
I have found that all too little attention is paid to crafts- 
manship—particularly where art and economics meet— 
where the painting of a picture is concerned. I am sure 
you will agree with me in regard to this. : 

In your letter you mentioned your interest in the 
mining subjects which started with a sketching trip to 
one of the copper mining sections of Arizona in 1931 
or 32. Man tackling the vastness of that country, dig- 
ging and living amid cliffs—crag-riddled mountains—so 
tremendous in scale as to scare the sense of reality into 
one. Man-made forms and nature’s giant ones with the 
contrasted elements of thunder-storms and sunsets set- 
ting the stage for an excited but humble painter. The 


painters, have taken advantage of using what talent I Fig. (1) First drawing: done very quickly merely to 
possess in a field of industry; namely, motion pictures. experiment with the subject matter. 
At the same time, as schedules and conditions would Fig. (2) Is a water color. Further analysis of design 


allow, I have continued my investigation into painting 
for the mere pleasure or necessity of fulfilling one’s de- 
sire for a personal statement. 


and color done on location. 
Fig. (3) Break-down of painting: to describe the de- 
sign idea within the painting. 
Simplification of design analysis. 

From the time I made the first sketch I was excited 
by the possibility of a painting. However, I did not go 
into it immediately. I studied my sketches, made addi- 
tional drawings and let the idea develop until I could 
visualize the completed painting in my mind’s eye. I be- 
lieve it came fairly close to what I had anticipated. 
Needless to say the enthusiasm was sustained during the 
process of painting—the idea or conception was exciting. 

The compositional form proved an interesting one 
whether or not it is basically satisfying to all. In my 
break-down you will note (Fig. 3) a use of overlapping 
circular, triangular and square forms. This might have 


It seems to me that there are three important factors Fig. (4) 
that concern the artist’s approach to painting a picture. 
First— The idea or conception of the subject mat- 
ter with a mind to its emotional drive or 

graphic fitness. (Staging.) 

Second—The manipulation of forms vitally to trans- 
late the idea or feeling to the beholder. 
(Composition of line, form, and color.) 

Third— Craftsmanship to weld all elements into a 
permanent well-executed result. (Control of 
eye, hand and tools.) 

To be sure, we fall far short of satisfying all of these 

factors at all times, but within our experience the need 
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INSPIRATION COPPER ¢© OIL PAINTING BY PHIL DIKE 


been carried out more abstractly. However, I wished to 
use it as foundation on which to pin the idea—there were 
natural associations which seemed important to me at 
the time. Also, the sharpness of the delineation seemed 
characteristic of that country, as well as the use of sec- 
ondary forms that are typical of the Southwest. It is 
possible that you may wish to break the design down 
still further. 

Putting it on canvas proved fairly easy, due to a 
surety of what I wanted. The drawing was carefully de- 
veloped—oil washes for pattern and value, the major 
portion of the picture being fairly direct painting, used 
very little medium (oil and turp) scraping down to the 
canvas when changes in color or design proved neces- 
sary. Towards completion, some’ glazing to pull areas 
together. 

I do not use a set palette and probably not a very 
orthodox one: zinc white, cadmium yellow light, medi- 
um and orange, rose madder, cadmium red No. 4, 
viridian, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, cobalt, ultramarine 
blue, cobalt violet, ivory, black. Brushes, combination of 
bristle and sable; these also vary with subjects. 

To tell the truth I’ve no tricks up my sleeve and 
when it comes to the mechanics of paint I realize I have 
many shortcomings. I am continually experimenting, 
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particularly in water color, and it is possible that some 
day I may develop a style that will assert itself with a 
well-executed personal statement. 

You might be interested in some comments on “Cop- 
per” (on page 23). This is an oil 38x48 inches. This pic- 
ture was generated on another trip to Arizona. With 
reservations, the mining town is Jerome. How it holds 
onto the side of the Verde Valley no one knows—the 
natives laughingly advise “that one should tie his car to 
a pole if one would be reasonably sure to find it where it 
was left.” Another difficulty seems to be in regard to 
football—if and when the ball were ever kicked over 
the fence it might be found in Clarkdale a mile or so 
down below. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to locate any of the 
numerous pencil sketches and full-scale drawings show- 
ing the detail and compositional build-up of the paint- 
ing. I might point out my attempt to build my light 
and dark pattern to accent the mine plant; also the 
character and unique position of the town, which might 
be a document pertaining to Arizona mining camps in 
general. I attempted to combine in one arrangement the 
lighting and atmosphere effects which to me suggested 
many dramatic moods of this country. Perhaps it is 
just a topographical map and not an important direct 
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statement. Saint-Gaudens invited it to 
Carnegie in 1936. 

I have not made any comments on 
water color painting, a medium which I 
find tremendously exciting. For quick 
color notes in preparation for an oil paint- 
ing, or a water color complete as a state- 
ment in itself, I believe there are great 
hopes for this medium in the future, as 
evidenced by the American painters turn- 
ing their attention to its possibilities in a 
big way. The flexibility of the medium, 
the challenge of its directness and need of 
control, the various qualities that can be 
achieved (with luck at times) —these and 
many other advantages add up to make 
it an able and helpful partner to oil tech- 
nic. My methods vary with reaction to 
subject matter, as well as weather condi- 
tions. For example, instead of fighting the 
desert dryness regarding flow of wash, I 
often allow dry brush and edges to influ- 
ence the application of the color. On the Coast, the 
opposite weather condition is generally the rule—more 
moisture in the atmosphere causing washes of color to 
flow into each other and a more fluid result. 

For paper I prefer a good grade of 140 lb. cold press; 
and for convenience on sketching trips I have it made 
up into half-sheet pads. (When I work in the studio 
I usually stretch paper on drawing board.) Half-sheet, 
approximately 14'/,x22 inches, is my preference for size. 
However, I might mention that there is a danger in 
standardizing proportion which can become a habit that 
will influence a repetition of design elements; subject 
matter and the artist’s staging of his ideas should con- 
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TWO WATER COLORS 
BY PHIL DIKE 


Above: Old Domingo Mine 
Purchased by Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in January, 1940 


Below: Copper Tailings 
Painted in Globe, Arizona 


Courtesy Ferargil Galleries 





trol size. As a rule I use a No. 12 round sable brush 
most of the way, adding to this a No. 10 and a No. 4 
or 6 for drawing and detail, and even my fingers if I 
think they will help to achieve the desired result. 

The very best water colors (I use tubes) are none too 
good for richness and quality. My water color palette 
follows my oil palette closely enough to obviate re-list- 
ing; it is used with the same reservations. You have 
had so many splendid articles on water color painting 
that it seems to me I should not go any further into 
technic. There is one piece of advice which I remind 
myself of on numerous occasions: “learn how by paint- 
ing; practice may not make perfect but it helps.” 


American Artist 
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COPPER * OIL PAINTING BY PHIL DIKE 


We invite our readers to make an analysis of this picture, as did the artist with “Inspiration Copper. 


Unfortunately, successful accidents in water color 
will not solve every problem or pull every weak piece 
of painting out of the fire. I am a firm believer in 
experimentation, trusting my own judgment in recog- 
nizing advantageous discoveries; never expecting every 
painting to be a success—in fact very few of them feel 
the smug satisfaction of a mat and frame. 

The equipment of an artist is only in part his paints. 
What he knows, what he sees, how keen his imagina- 
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tion in this very realistic world, how realistic—that he 
may translate realities with a direct and convincing im- 
pact; these are more important considerations than the 
question of “when to glaze and when not to.” 

I enjoy dramatizing subject matter in my painting— 
staging the idea under conditions that give it added 
meaning or force, this may run the range from subtle 
suggestion to the basic forces of nature. I hope that I 
have been able to convey some idea of my use of this 
in my painting. 
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The aim of this arti- 
cle will be to tell in 
a little more intimate 
detail of how the So- 
ciety of Illustrators 
took on a big under- 
taking in World War 
days and made itself useful in time of 
need. 

Never before in the history of the 
United States did the Government use 
pictorial art to help win a war, 
unless Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Don’t tread on me” rattle- 
snake flag and such things 
were a help. The idea took firm 
root in 1917. Early in April a 
“War Dinner” of artists was 
held in Majestic Hotel, New 
York. There the seed was 
planted and it grew. George 
Creel, head of the Committee 
on Public Information at Tam 
Washington, noted it and 
thought he spied power in that 
dinner group. He asked 
C. D. Gibson to. form a com- 
mittee of artists and mobilize 
the artistic talent of the coun- 
try into a Division of Pictorial 
Publicity to help win the war. 
So “The Battle of the Fences” 
began with paint brush and 
pencil for weapons. 

It was not easy, though. A 
dozen or so gathered at first in Mr. Gib- 
son’s studio where the fires were smoul- 
dering. A chosen few were sent to Wash- 
ington to get in touch with various de- 
partments to find what was needed in 
pictorial propaganda. Down there ll 
seemed to wear dark spectacles through 
which the usefulness of pictures could 
not be seen. After three months a re- 
quest, by some venturesome soul, came. 
Several posters wanted! Rush! The usual 
tale. Drawings were rushed and sent 
from headquarters at 200 Fifth Avenue. 

Weeks passed. Dead silence. Sleuths 
boarded a train for the Capital, and 
found some packages still unopened. Air 
in them there parts heerd cusses, I fear. 
But the sun broke through at last. A 
few posters screeched their stories from 
the hoardings, and the dumb—down 
yonder in The Seats of the Mighty— 
found voice and began shouting for more 
posters. 

C. D. Gibson was chairman of the 
Committee, and F. D. Casey, vice-chair- 
man and secretary; F. G. Cooper, C. B. 
Falls, L. Fancher, H. Reuterdahl, R. J. 
Wildhack and C. D. Williams were. the 
others, and all members of the Society. 

Informal meetings in New York be- 
gan at Keen’s Chop House where after- 
dinner talks of guests were of such in- 
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Franklin Booth painting a poster in front of 
the New York Public Library on Fifth Avenue 


SY NORMAN PRICE 


terest larger quarters had to be found. 
So Salmagundi Club gallery was used. 
Many will recall those Thursday evening 
meetings, with Charles Dana Gibson in 
action, his face beaming with earnest- 
ness and good humor, his inimitable wit 
and wisdom thrilling crowds with patri- 
otic fervor in that huge room, inspiring 
guests to tell their stories, or calling for 
Casey. “Where’s Casey? Anybody here 
see Casey?” and C. D. would peer 
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around into the crowd. “What would we 
do without Casey?” And Frank deSales 
Casey would modestly edge through to 
the front and read his report on various 
requests for posters, cartoons, murals, 
newspaper ads and the like needed by 
58 Government departments and com- 
mittees. Charles Dana was the enthuser 
and Frank made the wheels go round. 
From April 17, 1917, to November 15, 
1918, about 348 artists made 1,438 draw- 
ings, designs, etc., gratis. In addition 
Henry Reuterdahl, Lt. U.S.N.R.. and 
N. C. Wyeth painted on a great canvas, 
90 feet long by 25 feet high, for the 
Sub-Treasury building, and Henry made 
three others over 20 feet long for the 
4th Liberty Loan. During this Loan 
22 artists, 18 or 19 of them members of 
the Society, stood on a high platform in 
front of New York Public Library, each 
painting a poster a day. During United 
War Work Campaign more artists 
painted posters in front of the Library, 
and 2 in front of Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

And there were the posters on fences 
all over the land, spreading their mes- 
sage into shipyards, amongst the steel 
workers, and far from the beaten path. 
Some got into strange places too. A 
lumber salesman was passing Gettysburg 


The Battle of the Fences 





cemetery, where heroes in another bloody 
war lay, and his eyes popped as he saw 
the message on a row of posters. “Rise 
up and serve your country!” it said. 
Over in Philadelphia there is a Sketch 
Club on Camac Street in a small Revolu- 
tionary-days house. The street is ex- 
tremely narrow. It is quaint and many 
well-to-do people pass that way. Prob- 
ably J. Pennell put the idea into their 
heads to auction off pictures for a 
Victory Loan Drive. Devitt 
Welsh was publicity director. 
The street was lined with those 
huge paintings made in front 
of New York Public Library, 
with flags and gay streamers, 
so that hardly a house on the 
little street could be seen. The 
auction was a great success. 
But one day interest lagged. 
Devitt spied an ad saying a 
circus was in town. Just like 
“Scat” he was after them. “Can 
you spare two or three clowns 
and a few elephants for 


a Victory drive?” he asked. 
They could. W. A. Rogers, in 
his delightful book,* “A 
World Worth While,” tells 
about it. “Two warty-looking 
beasts came _ walking into 
Camac Street, followed by 


three clowns. One clown was 

dressed as a comic policeman 
and he threatened to arrest anyone who 
refused to buy a bond. Another clown 
turned handsprings and flipflops over 
an old Revolutionary cannon at the head 
of the street. And between elephants 
and clowns and pictures and flags and 
bond buyers little Camac Street was 
filled from top to bottom and end to 
end.” 

Mr. Rogers, ‘commenting about a 
lunch party such as only the Great War 
made possible, says, “I sat down at a 
table with Joseph Pennell, Mr. Norton 
of Drexel, Morgan & Co. (who had a 
customer’s check in his pocket for the 
purchase of fifty thousand-dollar bonds 
with a picture as a bonus), and with the 
three clowns from Ringling’s.” 

When that drive was over $3,700.000 
in bonds had been sold. 

The meetings at Salmagundi Club 
were primarily to enthuse artists who did 
the work in their studios. “This is a 
Mr. Gibson said. “All are 
welcome. We come here to learn from 
each other, to get inspiration, and get 
religion for the great task the Govern- 
ment has set for us. No artist is too 
creat to come and give his best. We are 


schoolroom,”’ 


* 4 World Worth While” by W. A. Rogers, 
Harper & Brothers 
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fortunate to be alive at this time and be 
able to take advantage of the greatest 
opportunity ever presented to artists. 

“The artist should think right in 
order to speak through his art clearly.” 
That was the reason for the varied class 
of speakers: government officials, bank- 
ers, statesmen, educators, poets, war 
heroes, war correspondents, military and 
naval experts, clergymen and represent- 
atives of the Allies who gave their 
experiences. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, creator of Old Bill 
and Alf, told about it all. A Russian 
officer spoke. He wept copiously and, in 
full uniform of a Russian colonel, 


another free gift, which came purely 
out of hearts of gold. The late W. A. 
Rogers, whose delightful book I have 
referred to, broke down his health in 
his effort to keep the school going, that 
soldiers’ shattered lives might be bright- 
ened and their livelihood given a chance. 
And a host of illustrators week after 
week for three years gave their time and 
instruction gratis. 

Of course there were hard-boiled 
money-changers who said “Work that is 
not paid for is of little value”; but to 
heck with them. This grand old Society 
has a soul and we are rip-snortingly 


proud of it. Selah! 







ARTISTS VOTE 
for 
X-ACTO 


. favorite knife 
for stripping, cutting 
negatives as required, 
silhouetting, cutting 


begged to have Americans sent over to ee. Y . round corners, ob- 
form a government for his people. There Society of Illustrators longs, ovals, circles. 
was a tiny child who, tenderly held Exhibitions X-ACTO KNIFE 


up in the chairman’s arms, recited a 
patriotic poem. The cheers that followed 
made her howl and tears dribbled down 
his white shirt front. Men who had been 
through the hell over there told their 
thrilling experiences, sending shivers up 
one’s spinal column. Clergymen, who 
had been in trenches with the boys, said, 
there, they had learned what religion 
really meant to human beings. 

Painters were anxious to serve too, 
and many of them helped out on camou- 
flage work. They and many members of 
the Society contributed work for the 
Navy. 

The War Department asked the Divi- 
sion to recommend and advise the selec- 
tion of men to accompany the Army 
abroad as recorders of the fighting. Eight 
were chosen as official artists of the Gov- 
ernment and as captains they went 
“over there,” mixed up freely in the 
thick of it, and made sketches and paint- 
ings, several hundred of which were ex- 
hibited here and abroad, and finally re- 
pose in Washington somewhere. Six 
were Society members and one, we are 
proud to say, was our former president, 
Wallace Morgan. 

The School for Disabled Soldiers was 





COLOURS THAT SPEAK 


128 East 63rd St., New York City 
Gallery open 12 noon to 6 p. m. daily 


Illustrations and paintings by Frank 
Bensing, October 7 to 18 inclusive. 


Illustrations and paintings by Floyd M. 


Davis, October 21 to November 1 in- 


clusive. 


The public is cordially invited. 





RESERVED SEATS 


for this year's 
ILLUSTRATORS 
LECTURE SERIES 


75 cents will save a special, 
numbered place for you only 
General Admission 50c 
Reserved Seats for the 
entire series . . . $6.00 
First Lecture by 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


President of the Society 


Oct. 24th at 8 P. M. sharp 
ILLUSTRATORS CLUBHOUSE 








128 East 63rd Street, New York 





ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 





X-ACTO CRESCENT 


440 Fourth neue 


FOR ALL ARTS & CRAFTS 


Frisket, Stencil, Printing, Ink Eraser, Re-. 


touching, Sign Painting, Etching, Profilm 
Cutting, Palette, Scratch-Board, Make- 
Ready, Mat Cutting, Models, Leather 
Crafts, Lithography and all Graphic Arts. 


YOUR BEST BET! 


X-ACTO 
Ne. 62 SET 





$2.00 


COMPLETE 


Consists of No. | Knife for Delicate work, 
No. 2 Knife for Heavy Duty, and 8 
standard X-Acto detachable blades for all 
cutting needs. Blades lock into “bull-dog 
gripped" handle. Order your X-ACTO 
No. 62 Set Today— Guaranteed to 
serve your needs or money refunded! 


AT ALL BETTER ART SUPPLY DEALERS 
circular 


[na Stejo-Act artist) 


wae 


If you desire the very finest colours available to the Painter in Oils, then you should try WINSOR & NEWTON’S ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLOURS. These are scientifically prepared in England from the very finest materials obtainable anywhere in the world 
quite regardless of cost; and for transparency, brilliance, and durability, they remain unequalled. 


The prices of these beautiful colours are very reasonable and there is no shortage of supplies whatsoever. Remember it is far 
cheaper to use the best in the long run. The prices of Studio Tubes are now: 


Series 1 $ .45 
Series 2 .90 
Series 3 1.50 


COLOUR CARD FREE 


rant lll ET i titties 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 7! UN'SN SQUARE WEST. (manueaci 






NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Why Artists Need the Guild 


BY A MEMBER OF THE GUILD BOARD 


Many of the abuses and malpractices 
that exist today in the commercial art 
field were unknown twenty years ago. 
When the Artists Guild was founded in 
1920, as a cooperative agency to pro- 
tect the free-lance artist in the mainte- 
nance of his freedom of action, a direct 
threat had been made against the con- 
tinued existence of free-lance artists as 
a class. Needless to say, the Guild was 
entirely successful in its first campaign, 
the story of which was ably told last 
month in these pages by Mr. C. B. 
Falls, the Guild’s first president. 

For ten years thereafter, or until 
1930, no malpractice ever seriously 
threatened the profession as a whole. 

The depression, however, materially 
changed things. Nobody has to be told 
how economic necessity battered at the 
bulwark of our position. Free-lance 
artists, as a class, have steadily lost influ- 
ence. Individually, the free-lance is un- 
able to change the trend of present 
practices or to correct current abuses. 

While it may be said with some justi- 
fication that many of the evils that be- 
set us are the result of our own negli- 
gence and impracticability, it is true, 
nevertheless, that conditions beyond our 
control have multiplied and aggravated 
a great many of the abuses that exist to- 
day. 

Among the practices which the Guild 
would like to abolish or correct, and 
which our Reorganization Plan is de- 
signed to accomplish, are such practices 
as that of using art work done for one 
magazine in many others without addi- 
tional compensation, the practice of 
artists working on speculation and being 
paid only if the work is accepted, ex- 
orbitant art agents’ commissions—which 
now run as high as 50% in some in- 
stances—and the copying of well-known 
artists’ styles by lesser-known artists. 

There are too many instances also 
where the artist either neglects to get, or 
the buyer refuses to give, written con- 
firmation of a verbal order for art work. 
Too frequently buyers make unreason- 
able demands which compel artists to 
work for an unreasonable number of 
hours; and too often it is assumed that 
an artist will work up an idea and sub- 
mit sketches without compensation. 

In addition, during the past few years 
too many unprincipled brokers and art 
salesmen have been operating in New 
York, and have exploited artists, with- 
out conscience. There have been several 
cases in the courts between Guild mem- 
bers and artists’ agents. 

The Guild members, however, do not 
wish to penalize honest agents. On the 
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other hand, we do not wish to be penal- 
ized by dishonest ones, and since the 
agents as a group, apparently, can do 
nothing to regulate themselves, it is 
manifestly commonsense for the free- 
lance artists, as a group, to protect 
themselves through the medium of the 
Guild. 

It has been suggested that the only 
practicable way for artists to protect 
themselves is to join or form a trade 
union. But trade unionism does not and 
cannot solve the problems of free-lance 
artists. In many ways unionization may 
be sound and feasible for salaried men. 


“The Guild Page 


On this page each month the 
ARTISTS GUILD, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
ad will present information rela- 
tive to conditions in the art market and 
will discuss the steps taken by the Guild 
to protect the artist’s interests. 

Pres., Harry T. Fisk, Vice Pres., Warren 
Baumgartner, Sec’y, Earle B. Winslow, 
Treas., George Rupprecht. 

















The American Artist has been besieged 
with inquiries concerning The Artists 
Guild of New York, due to the articles 
which the Guild is supplying monthly. 
Space does not allow a proper descrip- 
tion of the purposes and functions of 
the Artists Guild, and we _ therefore 
recommend that inquiries be sent direct 
to The Artists Guild, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


There is a very active union now 
functioning which many art workers in 
studios, art services and agencies, have 
joined. These men, however, are em- 
ployed either on a salary or piece-work 
basis. 

The Guild sympathizes with many of 
the problems of the unions. At the same 
time, it seems to us that trade unions, 
for the most part, are primarily con- 
cerned with hours of labor and the price 
per hour. These are not the major con- 
cerns of free-lance artists. 

Our problems are similar, in more 
ways than one, to the problems facing 
the composers of popular music. A few 
years ago the song writers were in far 
worse circumstances than we are. More- 
over, they had never had any organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, they welded together 
a strong and influential association, and, 
under the name of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
have set up machinery that has cleared 
their field of most of its abuses. 


Our problems are far less complex 
than those of the song writers. In the 
face of all the manifold obstacles with 
which they had to contend, they 
achieved their ends by means of a simple 
and workable formula. Individually, 
they assigned their rights in all of their 
creations to a corporate body of their 
own making. We are one jump ahead 
of them. We have such a corporate body 
now. It is the Artists Guild. How we 
propose to use it in a new and construc- 
tive way will be explained in a subse- 
quent article. 

In the meantime, we should like to 
emphasize once and for all that we have 
no intention of creating a fight. We are 
merely trying, with an eye on present 
and future trends, to preserve all that is 
best in the relationship that has existed 
between magazine publishers, advertising 
agencies and free-lance artists. In so 
many cases our clients are also our best 
friends. Perhaps when we have settled 
our difficulties it will help to stabilize 
things for them. In short, our motive is 
to save all that is good in our present 
relationship with our market, and to 
insure it for the future, for the benefit 
and profit of all. 

In order to attain this objective, we 
realize, of course, that many practical 
problems will have to be solved. We feel 
confident, however, that we shall have 
the willing cooperation of many of the 
larger buyers of art work, particularly 
the majority of members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
who are friends of free-lance artists in 
every sense of the word. The four A’s, 
as a group, was one of the first to en- 
dorse the Guild’s Code of Fair Practice, 
and, as a group, it has always supported 
the Guild in every effort undertaken to 
improve conditions for free-lance artists. 
Manifestly, it is to the interest of an 
ethical buyer to see that everything that 
can be done legitimately is done to en- 
force fair and sound practices which 
make for healthier competition. 

The practical mechanics of our plan 
will be explained in a forthcoming issue 
of this magazine by our friend and legal 
adviser, Mr. Robert Jay Burton, who is 
associated with that eminent and liberal 
attorney, Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays, 
whose friendship with artists is too well- 
known and long established to need more 
than passing mention here. We trust 
that artists generally will take the op- 
portunity to read Mr. Burton’s forth- 
coming article, as we believe it will give 
them a new and broader conception of 


the possibilities and potentialities of the 
Artists Guild. 


American Artist 




















KOH-I-NOOR offers A PENCIL for EVERY PURPOSE 
For OUTDOOR SKETCHING... 


When one starts on an outdoor sketching trip he usually 
has no way of knowing just what treatment his subjects 
may demand. One subject may suggest a bold vigorous 
treatment, requiring soft leads. Another may reveal fine 
detail for which only a harder point is suitable. Often a 
single subject will require two or three pencils for ade- 
quate and speedy portrayal. 

Take a handful of Koh-l-Noor Pencils on each trip and 
play safe! You can rest assured that each one will give 
absolute satisfaction, however exacting your task. Don't 
handicap yourself with an inferior product. 


QUALITY PLUS ECONOMY 
The famous KOH-I-NOOR 


pencils, long known for 
their quality, are available 
at a new low price of 10c 
each. KOH-I-NOOR pencils 
are made in our factory at 


Bloomsbury, N. J., U. S. A. 


|. 40) OO. (ele); 
PENCILS 


NOW 
10: 


each 





















HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS — The Perfect" Take-off” 


for your ideas — the easiest way to ‘set them down” 

















Man’s dream becomes reality when that dream is finally set down in ink on paper. To 
craftsmen who demand the best, Higgins Inks have been the standard for 60 years. Their 
uniformity, even flow and true color make them easier to work with and their permanent, 
non-fading, non-smudging qualities insure accuracy. 

Higgins American Drawing Inks come in Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, and 17 lucid 
waterproof colors. Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer for one of the 
new Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 








LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NORTH BEACH, NEW YORK CITY 


- 
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HIGGMhS Gs 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








On the pages of this magazine you will find the advertisements of America’s leading dealers 
in artists’ supplies. We call your attention to these advertisements not only to assure you 
that they offer the best materials available, but also to remind you that it is only through 
your patronage of these companies that magazines like AMERICAN Artist can be published. 
The advertiser is really a patron of art. Your cooperation in dealing with our advertisers 
will help us to give you a bigger and better art magazine. 
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Winners 





Prize 


THE PEOPLE CHOOSE 


The first prize of $200 in the 
Popular Vote Poll, conducted in 
the International Business 
Machines’ Gallery of Science and 
Art at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion, was awarded to Aldro T. 
Hibbard for his canvas Rockport 
in Winter representing Massachu- 
setts, it has just been an- 
nounced by an official of 
the company. 


This poll has been con- 
ducted since the opening of 
the 1940 Exposition, to de- 
termine the three most 
popular paintings in the 
company’s exhibition of 
Contemporary American 
Art. Second prize of $150 
was awarded to Henry 
Strater of Maine for his 
painting Light Southerly, 
and Albert E. Backus of 
Florida received the third 
prize of $100 for his canvas Beach at 
Eden. It is interesting to note that all 
three prize winners depicted a coast 
landscape. 

This exhibition was assembled from 
the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia and the 
Virgin Islands with the collaboration of 
local art juries, thereby carrying out the 
concept of Thomas J. Watson, President 
of International Business Machines 
Corporation, that business and art should 
be brought into a closer relationship. 


A Popular Vote Poll is also being 
conducted in the company’s Gallery at 
the New York World’s Fair where a 
similar exhibition of American art has 
been on view since May IIth. The re- 
sults of this poll will be announced at 
the close of the World’s Fair and 
will be reported in AMERICAN 
ArrIsT. 


At a time when artists are 
eagerly trying to find a market 
for their pictures, what the people 
choose is fully as interesting as 
awards by the experts. The IBM 
exhibitions at the Fairs have per- 
formed a real service to art in 
giving hundreds of thousands of 
plain everyday Americans an op- 
portunity to scan the art of con- 
temporary painters and to ex- 
press their preferences for pictures 
they would like to have in their 
own homes. 
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Light Southerly 


Benerisa Tafoya 


View of Athens 








Henry Strater 





Kenneth M. Adams 





Lamar Dodd 





at the 
Iwo Fairs 


THE JURY CHOOSES 


Seven American artists were 
awarded prizes totalling $3,000 
yesterday (Friday, October 4) for 
their paintings in the exhibition 
of Contemporary American Art 
on view during the summer at the 
International Business Machines’ 
Gallery of Science and Art at the 
New York World’s Fair. 
The first prize of $1,000 
was awarded to Kenneth M. 
Adams, of New Mexico, 
for his canvas Benerisa Ta- 
foya; second prize of $750 
to Lamar Dodd represent- 
ing Georgia with his paint- 
ing View of Athens; third 
prize of $500 to Paul 
Sample, New Hampshire, 
for his Going to Town. 
N. C. Wyeth of Delaware 
won fourth prize of $350; 
Everett Warner, Pennsyl- 
vania, fifth prize of $200; 
John R. Grabach, New Jersey, sixth 
prize of $100; and William Hollings- 
worth, Jr., Mississippi, seventh prize of 


$100. 
The jury which awarded the prizes 


was composed of eminent art authori- 
ties and art patrons, including: George 
Blumenthal, President of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum; David E. Finley, Director 
of the National Gallery of Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution; Mrs. Emily Freling- 
huysen; Mrs. Mary P. Lord, Chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Participation at the New 
York World’s Fair; William Church 
Osborn, a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum; Wilbur D. Peat, Director 
John Herron Art Institute; Daniel 
Catton Rich, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Art Institute 
of Chicago, and George Sloane, 
of the Guild of Boston Artists. 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson, as 
President of the corporation, pur- 
chased this collection of American 
contemporary art in the interest 
of promoting greater understand- 
ing and appreciation between art 
and business. 

The IBM collection at the 
World’s Fair is a twin to the one 
shown in the company’s Gallery 
of Science and Art at the Golden 
Gate International Exhibition in 
San Francisco, where seven cash 
prizes were also awarded. 
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A New Print Society 


AMERICAN Artist has just received the following letter: 

Dear Editors: 

Your articles on monotypes in AMERICAN ARTIST 
started me in this field. You are therefore indirectly 
responsible for the formation of the American Mono- 
type Society. 

So far I have a list of almost forty makers. I know 
there are more in the United States. I wonder where? 
Would you insert a note in a forthcoming issue about 
the Society and its travelling show? 

Paut W. Asuey, Secretary 
American Monotype Society 
Wolcottville, Indiana 

One of the articles Mr. Ashby refers to appeared in 
the January, 1939, number of AMERICAN AnrrTIST, a five- 
page article by Max Jaediker which completely demon- 
strated his method of making monotypes and repro- 
duced a few of his beautiful prints. 

Evidently Mr. Ashby’s plan for the new society has 
been received with enthusiasm by artists and museum 
directors who have invited exhibitions to their galleries. 
Already plans have been made for exhibitions in a dozen 
or more cities. Monotype makers are asked to write to 
Mr. Ashby for complete information about the Society. 

The monotype is really more closely identified with 
painting than with prints. It is a print to be sure, but 
it lacks the possibility of duplication which is, after all, 
the motivating purpose behind etchings, drypoints, en- 
gravings and lithographs. 

The monotype artist thus finds himself in an impos- 
sible situation economically if he is interested in selling 
his art. Because his product is a print it cannot com- 
mand a higher price than an etching or lithograph. His 
print is nothing more than an oil painting offset onto a 
piece of paper. Before taking the impression from the 
original the picture might consistently be classed as an 
oil painting and hence have more value in the market 
than after an impression has been made from it on a 
piece of paper. 

Why then does the artist bother with monotypes? 
Because by this process he achieves a beautiful result 
that can be had by no other means. The process of 
transferring the picture from metal, glass, or other hard 
surface, to a piece of paper has great possibilities of 
quality and tonal effect which have tempted many an 
artist of note to indulge in this creative pastime. 

It is not necessary to have a press for printing mono- 
types. Max Jaediker, among others, paints his studies 
on glass and transfers them by rubbing on the back of 
the paper with a burnisher. He has invented a very 
clever “monotype box” which greatly facilitates the 
process. 

Monotypes may be made both in black and white and 
in color. Most monotypes we have seen are either in 
monochrome or in restricted color schemes. 

Now that we have a monotype society in America 
perhaps more artists will have an incentive to taste the 
joys of a very rewarding (aesthetically) technic. 
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What ... only $45 for this signed 
ORIGINAL by THOMAS BENTON? Why, he’s 
one of the country’s finest artists! 








Yes, $5 .-. and not only Benton but Grant Wood, 
Curry, Lucioni and 63 other great American art- 
ists offer their Signed Original ETCHINGS and 
LITHOGRAPHS for the same amazingly low price! 


Free Ititustratrep Catatocue Gives Comprere Deraus 


6 bie is the moment you have 
waited for! Through this vital 
new Art Project you now can 
get museum-perfect Originals, 
personally signed by the artists, 
from the selfsame collection 
from which the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Chicago Art In- 
stitute, United States Library of 
Congress, Yale University and 
74 other famous museums and 
galleries have acquired them. 

And the price is incredibly 
low only $5 each! (Normal 
value $18 to $36.) 


What makes this possible? 


Why do America’s leading 
artists make this sacrifice when 
their works normally bring far 
higher prices? Because they re- 
alize that the artist achieves his 
finest expression, attains a wider 
market, only when every cul- 
tured person (not just wealthy 
collectors) can afford a genuine 
original. 


Many prize-winning subjects 


You will find precisely the 
subject you prefer — for home 
decoration, collector’s portfolio 
or a gift in our free, hand- 
somely illustrated 64-page Cata- 
logue, just published. Over 140 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 4811, 711 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Please mail m: your FREE, fully illustrated 
64- Catalogue, describing this important new 
American Artists’ Movement; picturing all Signed, 
Original Etchings and Lithographs now offered; in- 
cluding artists’ biographies and prizes, with com- 
ments by museums, critics and collectors. | enclose 
10c in stamps to cover handling and mailing. 





THESE NOTED ARTISTS... 


Peggy Bacon Ernest Fiene 
George Biddle Gordon Grant 
Aaron Bohrod William 

Alexander Brook © George Grosz 
Howard Cook Yasue Kuniyeshi 
John Costigan Dovis 

Adolf Deha Boardman Rotiason 


... AND MANY OTHERS 
(See Free Catalogue) 





subjects, in styles from tradi- 
tional to modern, are pictured. 
Many are recent prize-winners; 
some already have soared to a 
value away beyond their orig- 
inal price. 


Send for FREE catalogue 


To assure complete selection, 
mail the coupon at once. You 
can order direct from the cata- 
logue, which shows all subjects, 
size of each, names and biog- 
raphies of artists, prizes they 
have won, etc. 

Every original is guaranteed 
museum-perfect. If you are not 
completely satisfied, your money 
will be refunded. Enclose 10c in 
stamps with the coupon to cover 
postage and handling. Address: 

ASSOCIATED 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 4811, 711 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 
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FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


OIL—WATER— TEMPERA 
PASTEL—AQUA PASTEL 


.. . give complete satisfaction 
to the artist, because they are 
made from carefully selected, 
chemically pure pigments, 
ground in the best mediums— 
the result of over 85 years of 
color grinding for artist-painters 


COLOR CARDS AND CATALOGUE ON 
REQUEST TO ARTISTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
SCHOOLS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 




















YOU CAN EARN 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO AMERICAN ARTIST 


« 
ORGANIZE 
A GROUP OF SUBSCRIBERS 


at these special group rates. If you send us a 
vroup of 5 subscribers you can earn a one- 
vear subscription. Organize a group of 10 
and youll earn a two-year subscription. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 subscriptions for $11.25* 
10 subscriptions for $20.00* 


The regular price for a single subscription 
is $3.00 a year. 


Terms:—Group subscriptions must come to us di- 
rectly from group organizers accompanied by re- 
mittance in full. No cash commissions allowed. 
s Foreign postage $ 1.00 per subscription extra, 
Canadian, 50¢. 


* (No cash commissions paid on group subscriptions) 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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for lettering - drawing and design, 
wongls and students say they 
five you what it takes... 


The most practical development 
in lettering and drawing pens 
for artists and draftsmen 
ina decade 


Use the tools 
professionals 
choose - they 
make letterin 

nd drawine- 
and drawing 


O 


profitable 
tie. 


AT YouR 
DEALER 
NOW 


The 
completc 






ING-LETTERING PENS 


You will be thrilled with the speed and ease of the stroke 
The sureness of line and 
the smooth dependable flow 
of ink or color at any speed 
Flicker siple reservoir pens 
Carry 2 larger supply of ink and 
the feeders are arranged to 
deliver just the nght amount to 
the marking tp as color is used, 


wnt 


















Hinged Reservoirs 
easy to clean 



























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of American Artist (tormerly Art INstRUCTION) publhshed monthly, 
except July and August, at Stamford, Conn., tor October 1, 1940. 
State ol .wew LOrk ' 
County of New York j 5 

Betore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Arthur L. Guptill, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the Vice-President of the 
Corporation publishing American Artist and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act ot March 3%, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Editors, Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Ernest W. Watson 

Business Manager, Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 

2. Nhat the owner 1s: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock, It not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a hrm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Ralph Reinhold, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Ernest W. Watson, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

$4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se 
curities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is ; : 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

Artuur L. Guptiti., Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1940. 

Curvitte C, Ropinson, Notary Public 

(My commission expires March 30, 1942.) 


American Artist 








SCHOOLS 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG’S 





ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. In- 
crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, internationally recognized 
authority, has prepared a com- 
plete, practical course based on 
methods successful for years at his 
American Academy of Art. Now 
his teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and 
beginners in art, advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by 
graduates, advertising executives. Learn and apply layout 
principles—receive individual criticism and revisions by mail. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-110 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 
for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 
DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


30 Courses in creative arts and handicrafts. Faculty 
of 20. Specialized training. Rubber moulds, liquid 
lucite, liquid catalin, cast stone, marionettes, weaving, 
jewelry, sculpture, etc. Send for mew catalog. 25th 
floor studios in RKO Building (2519:, Rocketeller 
Center, 1270 Sixth Ave, New York City. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL == 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses— 
for beginners or advanced students : Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketch- 
ing, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. APPROVED BY 
REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Department for 
Students’ work. Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 
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ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Art, Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Advertising Layout, Lettering, Fashion Arts—Dress 


Design, Pattern Making, Construction, and Itlus- 
tration. Individual instruction. Faculty of interna- 
tional reputation. Winter term begins January 6. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 


Dept. 8110 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts 
Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 








SCHOOL OF 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Arts, Advertising, 
Costume, and Practical Design, Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Painting, Drawing. 
Special Evening and Saturday Classes. 
ENROLL NOW 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog A3 
400 MADISON AVE. (48TH ST.) NEW YORK, N.Y 
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the past few years. But so far no coordinated effort 
has been made on a national scale to put into motion 
the forces that will bring the work of our artists 
and craftsmen directly to the American home, the 
church, the business office, the club—thus opening 
up broad potentialities of the American art market. 

Patronage, both public and private, is necessary if 
American art is to continue its present remarkable 
development. Art forms continue in a healthy state 
only so long as society supplies them with the neces- 
sary circulation. The arts, if they are to develop 
freely, must move through the main arteries of our 
contemporary life. 

We are in a period of transition as far as art 
patronage is concerned. We are turning from a 
system of art patronage supported by a few art col- 
lectors to one which has the possibility of enlisting 
the active support of the whole American public— 
the thirty million American homes which are poten- 
tial consumers of American art. Such a program 
cannot be consummated overnight, or even in a 
period of years. It is a long-term process. But a 
beginning can be made. The present opportunity for 
making a coordinated effort to bring works of Amer- 
ican art into every American home should not be 
allowed to pass. 

In a belief that American art is one of the daily 
needs of the American people, and that works of 
art may be sold at prices which the average American 
home can afford, the National Council of Art Week 
has been set up to carry out a program which will 
bring American art to the attention of every poten- 
tial art consumer in America. 

With the slogan, “American Art for Every Amer- 
ican Home”—Art Week proclaims its purpose .and 
policy as follows: 

Purpose—A coordinated effort on a national scale 
to put into motion community forces that will bring 
the work of American artists and craftsmen into the 
American home, the business office, the church, the 
club, the social group. 

Method—A nation-wide program of local sales 
exhibitions and demonstrations to be organized and 
conducted with the cooperation of all individuals, 
groups, organizations and agencies—public and pri- 
vate—interested in the arts. 

Duration—All exhib’:ions and sales displays to 
open simultaneously on Monday, November 25, at 
an appointed hour. The period of national promo- 
tion to continue for one week. Local sales exhibitions 
to run for usual exhibition periods lasting from two 
to six weeks. 

Policy—Exhibitions and sales will be the responsi- 
bility of the community committees. Existing re- 
sources and facilities of the art programs carried on 
in the several Government agencies will serve to 
coordinate the various elements of the program. 

It should be clear that the sales exhibitions are 
to be conducted not for profit or for the benefit of 
charitable enterprises, but solely for the purpose of 
providing sales outlets for American art through 
bringing it to the attention of the American 
consumer. 

All artists, designers, and craftsmen living and 
working in America are eligible to submit work for 
sale. (This excludes all work produced under Gov- 
ernment art programs and which is public property.) 

Dealers and other representatives of artists, design- 
ers, and craftsmen may submit work. 


Work in all recognized media in the field of the 


fine arts and crafts may be included. 


Sales exhibitions will be selected and approved by 


Exhibition Committees to be appointed by local 


Art Week Committees in line with policies of the 


National Council for Art Week. 








O'HARA WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOLS 


WINTER TUCSON, ARIZONA 
January 15- March 1, 194] 
SUMMER Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 


Write Gerry Peirce, Governor's 
or Mrs Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., 


Corner, Tucson 
Washington, D. C. 








SGHUULS 


FASHION 
ART 
DESIGN 
SCHOOL 








“Where Practice 
Meets Theory” 


COSTUME DESIGN—FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
LETTERING——PATTERN DESIGNING 


Our individual instruction permits beginners or 
advanced students to start any time and to 
progress according to their own ability. Small 
classes. Visit our Studios, or write for catalog A. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y.C. Va. 6-0391 














art ceenter of the Y.M.H.A. 
Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. ATwater 9-2400 


Day and evening classes in drawing and painting @ still 
life @ portrait @ water color @ life @ pictorial design @ 
sculpture @ costume design and illustration @ book and 
magazine illustration @ art metal and jewelry @ lithography 
@ etching @ woodcut @ phoography ® commercial brush 
lettering @ advertising layout and typography @ textile design. 
All classes open to both men and women, no registration fee, 
tuition $550 monthly. Apply to Regis‘rar for visitor's pass 


to any class Catalog on request. 
18-menth Professional Courses in 


Commercial Art and Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design. Low-Pay- 
ment-Plan. Free Placement Serv- 
ice. Students from 23 states. No 
Home Study courses. 20th year. 
Start Now. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH. 
116 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh, Pa. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED Ane 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, iustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Portrait Painting and Lithography 





























June through September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
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| ART INSTRUCTION FOR 


| ADULT BEGINNERS 
Elementary Fundamentals of Painting Technics 


Oil — WATERCOLOR — PASTEL 
STILL LIFE — LANDSCAPE — FIGURE 


FREDERICK J. GRIFFIN, A. I. A. 
| Studios, 301 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J., Hu. 3-2934 























RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lessen 
ilates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studie A, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Have You Friends 
Who might enjoy AMERICAN ARTIST? 
Send us their names and addresses and 
we'll see that they receive sample copies. 
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SGHUOLS 


LEARN Making CARTOONING 


By easy Picture Chart Method. Teaches 
eriginality—the big need today. Former 
students include creators of ‘Terry & 
Pirates,"” “Out Our Way,’ “Winnie 
Winkle,”’ etc. Don't wonder whether you 
have talent—rush name, address and dime 
RIGHT NOW for: Sample Chart to test 
your ability, and examples of work of 
former students earning $50.-$300. 
week ease state age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 


193-N National Bidg. Cleveland, 0. 
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Commercial 


ILLUSTRATION Seu SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—-FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE—ILLUSTRATION—CARTOONING 
taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Aisp Flatiron Building, Sth Ave. & 23rd Street, New York City 








McLANE e e© @e 
INSTITUTE 


Industrial Design, Fashion 


Advertising Arts, Lettering, 
Illustration, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Illustration, Drawing, Painting. Distinguished 
Faculty.—Individual Instruction. Enroll now. Booklet A. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 
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OAS (arafesyc J} 

Four MoNTHS’ PRACTICAL TRAINING CouRSES 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START FEBRUARY 3rd 
Send for Catalog I7-R 
HOME STUDY COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 17-C 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 

515 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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62nd year, Professional 
echool offering degree 4 
end diploma courses in 
Fine and Industrial Art, 
as well as individual 


courses for specific needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Apply now for Winter Registration. For Catalog, address 
Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, IIlinois 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING - PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ILLUSTRATION 
DESIGN - ANATOMY - FASHIONS 
ADVERTISING ART + INTERIOR DECORATION 


Two-year Certificate courses in Commercial! Art, Interior Decoration 
ladividual instruction. Day, Evening, Sat. Morning Children’s Classes 
Earoll for Winter Term. Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, N. A., 
Director. 7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


AMERICAN+SCHOOL 
of DES | G N PRACTICAL TRAINING 


for ART CAREERS 
Advertising Art, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Indus- 
trial and Textile Design, Illustration, Drawing and Painting. 
Outstanding faculty, intensive work, Placement Service. Part 
time and full Certificate Day and Eve. Classes. 


Register now for Spring Courses 














School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
desiga. illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
96th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











courses. 


Forty-fifth year. Douglas J. Connah, President 
For Catalog, address Box A, 133 E. 58th St., New York 
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FRED COOPER 


continued from page 18 
point. After his whimsical presentation of the 
free symphony concerts held at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, recorded attendance 
jumped from 2,000 to 14,000. That would 
seem to be a little more than a coincidence. 
Artists, or anyone else, for that matter, may 
draw whatever conclusions they wish from the 
circumstance that Fred Cooper had no formal 
art training. This proves nothing about art 
training but a lot about Fred Cooper, who is 
that rara avis, the “natural,” as Hollywood 
might say. His art, like his wit, is spontane- 
ous—so much a part of him that it can’t be 
analyzed, explained or copied. Certainly one 
of the reasons for its wide popularity over a 
period of years is the simple fact that it doesn’t 
need to be analyzed or explained. 





This is the famous Cooper lower-case alphabet. 
It falls to the lot of few artists or type de- 
signers to create an alphabet fine enough and 
distinctive enough to find its way into uni- 
versal use, to acquire the classification “Stand- 
ard” and to bear the name of its designer. 


Humor that is always in good taste, integrity 
of craftsmanship that has never made any 
compromise with sound standards, place Fred 
Cooper’s work in a unique niche in the long- 
time record of essentially American art. And 
it will live long beyond the popularity of most 
of the literal art of our time because there is, 
in it, so much of the compelling, human, 
friendly personality of the artist. 





*x* in December 


Don’t miss Fred Cooper’s article 
on Craftsmanship — an impor- 
tant message to the artist and 
designer of arts by a contempo- 
rary Old Master. 








SGHUOLS 


CARTOONING Wi 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists, A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, DRAWING, CERAMICS 
Day and Evening Classes 
Catalogue on request 


624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 


DISPLAY eeece 


INSTITUTE 3 East 44th St, New York 


Practical courses for beginners and advanced students in Window 
and Store Display, Display and Industrial Design, Retail Sales Promo- 














tion, Showcard and Reproduction Lettering, Advertising Copy and 
Layout. Prominent faculty. Day, evening classes. Opportunity to earn 


while learning. Free Placement Bureau. Request Catalog ‘‘AA” 


COMING!! 


A NEW BOOK ON 


TYPE AND 
LETTERING 


by 
William Longyear 
* 


This volume will contain over 
200 large pages crammed with 
material of great value to any- 
one interested in type or letter- 
ing. . . . It will show numerous 
complete alphabets set in popu- 
lar types, enabling the reader 
to acquaint himself with their 
names and characteristics. .. . 
Hints will be offered as to how 
the letterer and layout man (as 
well as the buyer of printed 
matter) can use such alphabets 
to advantage. Typographical 
terms, proof reader's marks, 
etc., will also be included. 


a 
$2.50 Postpaid 
© 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


American Artist 














A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 





it’s 
DOUGH RUBBER 


NOW 


WELDON ROBERTS Erasers 
#666 or #667 Dough give you 


a tool which you can knead between SS 


your fingers to a convenient form, 


It will enable you to erase highlights in renderings, 
soften a line here and there, or lift off a bit of tone 
It is truly remarkable how 
helpful this versatile eraser can be in hundreds of ways! 
erasing needs, 
\ there is a Weldon Roberts Eraser 


where you reed contrast. 
le Whatever your 
_to serve. Over 88 styles. 





Correct Mistakes in 





N — Span °. en oN . r of 
| Engraving Costs./ 
N WE OFFER 4 DIFFERENT SPECIAL 
\ TILES TO HELP YOU TO OBTAIN SCREEN 
‘ d N EFFECTS CHEAPLY AND QUICKLY 
QP CRAFTINT WASHTIONE 
“" DRAWING BOARD 
@)CRAFTINT SINGLETONE 
DRAWING BOARD 


©} cRAFTINT DOUBLETONE 
DRAWING BOARD 


CRAFTINT TOPSHEET 
™ SHADING FILMS 


CRAFTINT 
MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept A-1) 
210 St.Clair Ave.,N.W. Cleveland Ohio 







WELDON ROBERTS RUBBERCO. 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


America's Eraser Specialists 


Any Language 


ARTISTS save on. 








INSIST ON 


MORILLA 


ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


“BEVERLY” INGRES CHARCOAL PAPER 
é “MICHALLET” CHARCOAL PAPER 


“CANSON INGRES” - “CANSON MI-TEINTES” 
“No. 82” TRACING PAPER—in Pads and Rolls 


“MORILLA BOARD”—for Water Color 
Sold by leading dealers—used in modern schools 


THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Square, N. Y. 





FREE first ofaer 


Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S S Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 
used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $2.75. 
per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S S Spe- 


$s RUBBER CEMENT CO. 











3938 No. Haisted St. CHICAGO.ILL. \ 















A WORD ON EQUIPMENT 


The interest shown by many of our readers in some 
of the items of equipment which we have run in 
recent issues causes us to include this month a num- 
ber of up-to-date articles which have recently come 
to our attention. We always welcome from readers 
or manufacturers information along this line. Why 
not tell us about items which you think are of 
general interest? 


HI-LO TILT TABLE 


While the table here pictured is by no means con- 
fined to the artist’s needs, being an extremely con- 
venient one for typing, reading, writing, card play- 
ing, bedside use, etc., it is excellent as an easel or 
drawing table. It can be raised or lowered and the 
top pitched to any angle. All tubing is chrome 
finish. Tray is brown finish, solid mahogany, alcohol 
resisting. Such a table, aside from being practical, is 
an ornament to any home or studio. Write us for 
particulars. 















] 





pi LS 7S a 
Cronos on Panado | 


| 
ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE | 


Below is a more typical studio or drafting room 
table. While primarily designed for the draftsman, 
it is equally well suited to the artist as it is possible 
to use it in either a vertical or horizontal position or 
inclined to any convenient angle. Its height is ad- 
justable from 30” to 37”. It comes in four popular 
sizes, the board pictured measuring approximately 
2’ x 24’ in size. The metal uprights are galvanized. 

















The base is of metal with hardwood feet, finished 
olive green. Commercial artists, industrial designers, 
and draftsmen like these tables when fitted with 
parallel ruling equipment: this is built into the 
drawing board top. Write us for the name of the 
manufacturer. 


| 















By the Makers of the 
REMBRANDT COLORS 


Studio Tubes 28c-35e-50c 
3 in, Tubes 10¢-18¢ 


Fqe° 


TALENS & SON 


NEWARK, N. J 









MACHINE 
cur 
GEARS 


STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12” Double-Geared 


Especially designed for etchers and printers 
of etchings and aquatint plates. Accurately 
built. Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. Com- 
pact. Roller bearings. Bed 12 inchies wide by 
30 inches long. Also made im 16-inch size. 
Write for attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 

















Melrose Park, Illinois 











QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
. projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to... any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
OFFER details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 















NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TOD 


EHoACFRIEDRICHS CO 
136 SULUVAN STREET, NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers, please 
mention AWERICAN ARTIST 
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. . Full-length "'Tatlor-Cut"’. 


. Adjustable belt, no 
buttons. 
















. . Strong oversize pockets, 
. Reversible front. 


.. Colors: Copen Blue; 
Tan, Green, Brown, 
Gray, Champagne. 


Melrose Linene Fabric. 


NEW .. 


if your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct. State size — color. 
Free Folders: Melrose Artists’ 
Smocks — Children’s Smocks. 


DEALERS: Send for catalogues, 
dealer aids, electrical display. 


MELROSE MFG. CO. 
387-4th Avenue 
New York City 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


It’s easy to do with this complete students’ kit. 
Professional equipment from which attractive de- 
signs can be printed. For fine detail, we have 
a service of making photographic silk screen plates 
at a very reasonable cost. Write for details. 
Complete kit only $10. Order today. 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


4014 N. Rockwell, Chicago, Ill. AA 11-40 





WOOD BLOCKS FOR ARTISTS 


Plank-Grain Cherry ........ Ic per sq. in, 
= +1 Pearwood I%e “ “« « 
End-Grain Maple ........... 2c “ « «6 
a 92 American Boxwood 3c << « 6 
= Pearwood ....... 2%c * *« « 


Stock Sizes: 3 x 4,4 x5,4x6,5x7,6x 8 
and 8 x 10 inches. 


Special sizes to order 
Write for free illustrated booklet 


J. FOHNSON & COMPANY 
22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 








rHAY ER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


for the particular artist 


” Send for Catalog $2 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W.VAN BUREN ST.. CHICAGO. iLL 
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MODERN 


ARTIST’S STAND 


Here is an artist's 
stand which, so far 
as function is con- 
cerned, could also be 
called typical, for it 
is of the type that 
can be used either as 
drawing table or 
easel. Its outstanding 
characteristic, per- 
haps, is its compact- 
ness and trim appear- 
ance, the tubular 
steel legs, finished in 
polished chrome, and 
the bright red and 
black morocco cast: 
ings, giving it an up- 
to-date appearance. 
We'll gladly send 


further information. 





A PRACTICAL COPYING-MACHINE 


Artists interested in making successful copies within 
a few seconds of anything printed, typed, sketched, 
blueprinted, or drawn (as well as of film negatives) 
will doubtless be glad to know of the copying- 
machine here pictured. This machine is so simple in 
construction and operation that anyone can operate 
it eficiently under ordinary lighting conditions. No 
darkroom is required. Timing is automatic. This 
machine often pays for itself in a very short time. 
We shall be glad to send you the name of the 
distributor. 





KODACHROME SLIDE LIBRARY 


An aid to visual education which deserves a word 


of comment is a series of more than 500 slides 
reproducing in vivid color the world’s most famous 
paintings. Treasures of the Louvre, Pitti Palace, the 
Royal and Metropolitan Museums are indexed ac- 
cording to painter, art period, nature of subject, 
school of expression, etc. The slides are accom- 
panied by lessons prepared by educators in the 
various fields. Ask us for further information. 


CRAFT WORKERS’ MATERIALS 
The Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 1267 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y., is now offering 
odd forms and shapes of the plastic called Catalin 
at reasonable prices, not to mention many other 
items including silk screen printing sets, frames 
and supplies, scratch paper, etc. 


OVERLAY TRACING PAPER FOR 
WATERCOLOR 


A new highly transparent tracing medium has re- 
cently been announced on which watercolor can be 
employed without the usual puckering and feather- 
ing. 

Used as an overlay, all detail beneath shows 
through clearly, yet this new medium has both body 
and strength as well as plenty of tooth for crayon, 
soft and hard pencils, watercolor and colored ink 
washes. The back is highly glossed to resist soiling. 

The name of this product is P.T.M. For samples 
see your art supply house or write direct to the 
manufacturer, The Frederick Post Company, P. O. 
Box 803, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WATER COLORS 
WATERPROOF COLORS 


A Product 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH L. A BORATORIES, Bryn Mawr, P 









1IRBRL SH ARTISTS & ANIMATORS 
Ae Lest!...! Spray Renaissance Transparent 
Waterproof Colors on Celluloid for Overlays. 
Removable. Unexcelled. Write for free cel- 





luloid swatch. 





Ask Your Dealer for Color Cards or Write 


ALO). San Jame os @) DL O10) aa OO am | | Oo 


618 Market Street astift:(ol-lslt as © 








(several dealer franchises still available) 





REFERENCE PICTURES 


§00 subjects artists need daily 


Make a live file 
out of your ‘‘morgue’”’ 


Send for complete list and prices 


DRAKE 


AR Tit1S5 Ss°* Ftte&é s 


481 Main St. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 








MAKE YOUR OWN GREETING 
CARDS and INVITATIONS 
RUX-e TONE CARD-ART SET 
includes 

Instructions 
5 Tubes Ruxton Water Colors 
Bottle Lettering Ink 
Brush and Mixing Pans 
1 Lettering Pen 
10 Cards and Envelopes 
10 Card Suggestions for Tracing 
Write now for further information. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
RUXTON PRODUCTS, INC. 


407 East Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILK SCREEN STENCILS 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full particulars write ... 
Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to paint, any photograph. drawing 


tracing, film, negative o picture of any 
description. Circular N on request 


CLARK & FREED 
25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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The 
PERFECT 
PALETTE 


Chemically 
PERFECT 


COLORS 
\ Permanency 


{ Tested 
q ° 
c MADE IN USA —~< 


Brilliancy 
Tested 

Every Chemically Perfect 
Color is Permanent 
Guaranteed Contents 
Economically priced 

25c— 35c— 50c 


Write for 
COLOR CHART 
« 
DEALERS 


Exclusive distributorship 
available 
DEPARTMENT “‘A”’ 


RICH ART COLOR 


COMPANY, INC. 
 atimmenemmenmemnat tae Set. 07.6. 


NEW CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 





CADMIUM 
REO DEEP 


Specifications of contents 
Urequested by the Asmerican 
Attists Professional League 
























Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent pottery easily 
) and inexpensively! Do your own firing in kitchen oven (15 min. 

at 250°). Models like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, blue, green, 
black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 


U. S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave., AA11-40, Chicago 


TAWS "exec" 


1527 poo ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STANDARD BRANDS OF ARTISTS MATERIALS 
MAKE EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 

OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, Orpi, 
Winsor and Newton. 

CANVAS—Fredrix. 

WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and Newton, 

Talens, Schmincke, Millers. 

PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 

PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner. 

TEMPERA COLORS—Rembrandt, Martini, Triangle. 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE of ow. NEW LAYOUT PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 








QUALITY 
SINCE 
















AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North. California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 


“In 1891 
we made 
the first 








A NEW LINE OF COLORS 


The Rich Art Color Company announces a new 
product which is the result of scientific research in 
the color field. This is their line of “Chemically 
Perfect” colors, for which permanency is claimed. 
Their reasonable cost should especially appeal to 
those whose work demands the use of large quanti- 
ties of oil colors and yet who require permanent 
results. 


ANOTHER PERMANENT COLOR LINE 


The American Artists’ Color Works is also offering 
an economically acid line of permanent colors 
under the name of “Hi-test.” These are manu- 
factured under the same supervision given their fa- 
mous Sargent Artists’ Oil Colors. 

Incidentally, readers interested in color will want 
to read the article on page 10 of this issue. 


FREE SAMPLE OF INK 


A trial % ounce bottle of waterproof ink for pen 
or brush is offered our readers by the Premier 
Chemical Corp., 12415 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. We have tried a sample here at the office and 
like its smoothness and quality. 





AN EASY-TO-CLEAN RESERVOIR PEN 


Our illustration shows a new type of Speedball pen 
for lettering and drawing—one which is viewed by 
the manufacturer as a real forward step in pen de- 
sign. Two flexible feeders equipped with pivot hinges 
are so engaged, frictionally, that they are kept in 
proper relation to the working tip at all times, yet 
can be opened instantly for cleaning. 

The feeders are positioned on the top and bottom 
of the pen so that as one is lifted for cleaning, it 
flicks the other one open, and when it is closed, it 
yieldingly holds the other one in the proper work- 
ing position no matter how often or hard it is used. 

These new pens hold a much larger quantity of 
ink and it is claimed they control its flow perfectly 
from the first dip to the last drop. They are the 
product of the Hunt Pen Company, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


TO CHANGE THE SUBJECT 
Mr. Carmine Dalesio, Director of the Babcock Gal- 


leries, in New York, writes: “I hope the article 
Crashing the Galleries in the October issue of your 
magazine is read by every person who is thinking 
some day he will be able to submit his work to an 
art dealer. It certainly states the facts, and much 
to my delight; for it puts forward the dealer’s posi- 
tion as any honest article should. Very often matters 
of this sort are distorted and do no good.” 


HELPS ME GREATLY! 


Claude Collette of Montreal, Canada, writes: “I 
have been a subscriber to AMERICAN Artist for three 
years, and have 32 issues which I preciously keep and 
read. I have made a list of articles which I must re- 
read and take notes of—110 in all... I am a 
student in commercial art and I am glad to tell you 
that your great magazine helps me tremendously in 
my work.” 


PERMANENT 





Mad by Sargent 


in the largest plant devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of fine art 
colors. Made under the same 
supervision given famous Sargent 
Artists’ Oil Colors. 


25¢ > 35¢ 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SOM EG AS 


HA SUREIE: 
Tool of 1001 Uses 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Most versatile tool of its type. Easy to use © 

Responds quickly to student's slightest whim 
Does just about everything on metal. 
wood, alloys, plastics, horn, bone, glass, 
etc A whole shop full of tools in one. 
Uses 300 accessories :o grind, drill, pol- 
ish, rout, cut, carve sand. saw, sharp 
en, engrave. Plugs in ACor DCsocket. 


: 10 OAYS MONEY-BACK TRIAL 
FREE G4-page CATALOG Order either model DeLuxe (illus 
Describes all Handee Prod- trated), 25000 r.p.m. Wt. 12 oz 
we eS le ae $18.50 with 7 Accessories. Stan 

dard. 18,000 ¢.p.m. 16 oz. $10.75 




















dustry all over the world. 
with 3 Accessories 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 1), WES? monnoe st. 














Headquarters zt 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 


Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 


nas, etc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 




















“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 
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ART SUPPLY ‘DEALERS 
ART MART advertisements yield excel- | 
lent returns on the small investment re- | 


quired. Send for our rates TODAY and | 













soon you'll be getting your share of the 
business of our more than 15,000 | 
|| monthly readers. 

| AMERICAN ARTIST 

_330 W. . 42nd St., New York, N. » Ae 














BOOKS 


TECHNIQUE OF SEASCAPE 


PAINTING $6.00 


BORLASE SMART 

Cloth, Gilt, size 82" x 11’, 180 pp., 
with 77 Color Plates and other II- 
lustrations. 


TECHNIQUE OF FLOWER 
PAINTING $5.00 


ESTHER BOROUGH JOHNSON 
Cloth, Gilt, size 8%” x 11’, 44 Il- 
lustrations in Color and many in 


Black and White. 


ART OF PAINTING’ IN 
PASTEL $4.00 


J. LITTLEJOHNS and LEONARD 
RICHMOND 

Cloth, Gilt, size 8Yo” x 11”, 189 pp., 
40 Full Page Illustrations in Color, 


15 other Illustrations. 


PITMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 W. 45th Street, New York 


( ae BOOKS OFF THE rhess 
— » fil ‘ 
Mallen D Foster fe 


“HOW TO DAAW ANIMALS” 


















PRICE *LOO EACH 
AT YOUR DEALER 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 
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A gay study of basic principles | 
Adventuring in Art 
By KATHRYN DEAN LEE 

Good reading practical instruction $1.68 | 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY | 
35 West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. | 























ER or order direct 
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by Arthur L. Guptill 
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A Good Elementary Book 
mT AMERICAN ARTIST 
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BOOKS 


PLASTICS 
In the School and Home Workshop 
By A. J. Lockrey 
D. Van Nostranp Co., $2.50 


Plastics—those fascinating materials that offer so 
vast a range of colors, finishes, and uses—are now 
at the command of the amateur and student crafts- 
man. For in the pages of this book an expert gives 
simple and exact directions for every operation with 
plastics. He explains the hand tools, covering every 
step in their use, and then he describes in detail 
the machines for working with plastics, especially 
those simple and inexpensive machines that are 
readily available. 


A BOOK OF ANIMALS 
By Bryan Holme 
Stupio Pustications, $2.00 


A collection of over 100 superb photographs and 
drawings of animals, domestic and wild, by fore- 
most artists and photographers of many countries. 
“Expression” is given importance throughout and 
almost every example gets across a “feeling” as well 
as a skilful record of appearance. 


LIVING WITH ART 
By Louis Cheskin 
A. Krocu & Son, Cuicaco, $2.50 


Of the object of this book the author says that it 
is “to bring out and clarify the basic relationship 
between universal aesthetics, social change, indi- 
vidual expression, and technical accomplishment. It 
is not intended to be an exhaustive study of art; it 
aims rather to open up in the reader new channels 
of thought on the relationship of art to life.” 


LIVING BIOGRAPHIES OF 
GREAT PAINTERS 


By Henry and Dana Lee Thomas 


GarveNn Critry PuBLisHinG Co., $1.98 


Here are vivid stories of men who dreamed, 
struggled and suffered so that they might give ex- 
pression to their divine gifts. And here are also 
frank stories of human beings, many of whom lived 
exciting lives of romance and adventure. These 
biographies have the fascination of fiction illumined 
and strengthened with the permanent appeal of his- 
torical fact. 


HOW TO DRAW TREES 


an 
HOW TO DRAW BIRDS 
Stupio Pustications, $1.00 each 


These are the latest volumes in Studio’s $1.00 
Series. In these little books the authors—Gregory 
Brown and Raymond Sheppard, respectively—try to 
give the essentials of the subject in as simple and 
direct form as possible. 


WHAT IS ART? 
By D. S. MacColl 
PeNGuin Books, Ltp., ENGLAND, 25c 
Distributed by Penguin Books, New York 


A discussion of aesthetics covering a wide range of 
artistic topics from the genius of Rembrandt to the 
design on a postage stamp. The author was for- 
merly Keeper of the Tate Gallery in London. 


* * * 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


Dr. R. S. Lutz of Billings, Montana, who is an 
amateur painter, objects to the term “Sunday 
Painters” which we used in our Editorial Art in a 
Mad World in the September issue. We didn’t realize 
that this was an opprobrious term comparable, as 
Dr. Lutz suggests, to “Sunday Drivers.” We'll cer- 
tainly be careful in the future not to offend that 
considerable army of amateur painters in whom we 
have the greatest interest, believing that they are an 
important factor in the development of real art ap- 
preciation in America. 





BOOKS 


Outstanding New Books 


THE ARTS AND MAN 


By Raymonp S. Stites, Antioch College. 
In press—ready in November. 





This distinctive book presents the story of the 
development of man’s arts from the nature 
dances of the cave painters to modern times. 
The striking illustrations are a feature of the 
book. 


THE HUMANITIES 


3y Loutse Duptey and Austin Faricy, 
Stephens College. 600 pages, $3.50. 
Using the work of art as its touchstone, this 
book offers an original approach to the in- 
tegrated study of the fine arts. The entire treat- 
ment of the subject matter is functional. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 








Dollar Instruction Books 


DRAWING A CAT. Newberry 
DOLL MAKING. Fraser 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. Howard 
SOAP CARVING. Gaba 
ba Pi DRAWING DOGS. Thorne 
HOW TO DRAW TREES. Brown 
oe HOW TO DRAW BIRDS. Sheppard 


DRAWING DOG. 








STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC., 381 4th Ave, N.Y. C 





Christmas Card Sale 
A careful selection of created designs—many designed exclusively 
for us. There is a wide variety in each price range, including the 
conservative, formal or informal, others gay and jolly—all ex- 
pressing the Christmas traditions. Cards priced from five cents. 
Names imprinted on order. Open evenings during December. 
Courtesy discount extended to readers 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ART AND INDUSTRY, Inc., Studio 2 
119 E. 19th St., New York Tel. STuyvesant 9-0828 














* SO — YOURE GOING * 
TO BE AN ARTIST 
By Matlack Price 


Judging from the exceptional sales 
that this book has enjoyed, hundreds 
of people are glad to get the sane 
and timely tips on breaking into the 
art market that this experienced au- 
thor has to offer. Price postpaid, $2.50. 








330 West 42nd Street New York 
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